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Vor. XIX. JANUARY, 1842. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN BONAPARTE AND WELLINGTON. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Tue early part of the nineteenth century beheld military fame 
carried to a higher point perhaps than any other period since the 
earth was formed. The French revolution taking place the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, seemed to prepare the way for torrents of 
blood; for revolutions, and heart-stirring events and changes, which 
shook the nations of Europe as with an earthquake. Distinguished 


military captains made their appearance in rapid succession. Dou- 
mourier and Pichegru astonished the world by the rapidity of their con- 
quests and the splendor of their achievements. So high was their 
renown in arms, that other aspirants for glory in war had little hopes 
of reaching, much less of surpassing and eclipsing it. 

But subsequently their names were almost forgotten in the noise 
which that of Bonaparte raised through the world, carrying with it 
dismay to the nations bordering on France. Their splendid exploits 
were soon overshadowed by the dazzling glory which accompanied his 
footsteps. He rose rapidly through all the grades of military honor, till 
he became General, Field-Marshal, First Consul, Consul for three 
years, Consul for life, and finally Emperor of the French. His 
battles were numerous, (and his victories for a long time kept pace with 
them,) and his conquests great and surprising. His power accumu- 
lated rapidly, and threatened the subjugation of all Europe. Great 
Britain alone, separated from France by the Straits of Dover, and pro- 
tected by her wooden walls, escaped his inroads, and her soil the 
tracks of ‘the Grand Army.’ Although long menaced by immense 
preparations on the opposite coast, and the hostile array of ‘the army 
of invasion,’ the shores and cliffs of ‘those famed Islanders,’ as he 
termed the English, were never visited by his eagles, and felt not the 
feet of his standard-bearers. He was much chagrinned that he could 
not gain the ascendancy over that nation, and bring this ancient 
enemy, and sometimes the conqueror of France, submissive to his feet. 
It was an object which lay near his heart, and which, being effected, 
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would have placed him on the very pinnacle of glory. This he kept in 
mind in all his campaigns on the Continent; and he was constantly 
augmenting his navy at home, intending to dispute with his antagonist 
the dominion of the ocean. Having the control of Spain, and uniting 
her navy with that of France, he was elated with the expectation of 
soon riding triumphant also on the water, and thus gaining the object 
so dear to him. 

It was a critical moment for Great Britain. Neutral nations, par- 
ticularly the United States, looked with deep interest and trembling 
solicitude at the issue, fearing it might be Old England’s last struggle. 
But her favorite son, the hero of the Nile, was the instrument in 
rescuing his country from this perilous state; falling himself, to use 
the language of Collingwood, ‘in the arms of Victory.’ ‘The combined 
fleet was discomfited ; and Nelson’s victory off Trafalgar was thence- 
forth the most splendid in the annals of naval engagements. 

About this time another favorite son was making his appearance on 
the theatre of action, and was destined to run a successful and glori- 
ous career on the land. It was Sir Artnur WELLESLEY, since the 
Duxe or WELLINGTON. Subsequent events called him to measure 
swords with Napoleon himself. 

After several years’ service in India, with distinguished credit as a 
general officer, he went to Portugal, and long tried the manceuvres and 
policy of war with Massena, one of Bonaparte’s most favorite field- 
marshals. In Spain he spent several years, alternately in defensive and 
offensive war with some of the ablest generals of France, Jourdan, 
Marmont, Suchet, and Soult. Many a hard-fought battle and illustri- 
ous victory was sustained and won by him. ‘The Peninsular campaigns 
formed the scene of his principal military labors. He pursued 
Marshal Soult into the southern part of France; and near Bayonne 
and Toulouse fought several bloody battles; one or two even after 
Bonaparte had capitulated in Paris, and before the news had reached 
the frontiers. 

After Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, Wellington again took the 
field; and the long and arduous struggle, in which most of the nations 
of Europe had been involved, was finally settled at Waterloo. ‘The star 
of Wellington was ascendant, and Napoleon was compelled to relin- 
quish, like Hannibal, the fond hope of entering the capital of his 
steadfast enemy. He has since died at St. Helena; and Wellington 
survives at the age of seventy years. ‘Their mighty exploits are before 
the world, and the palm of generalship, compared with most if not all 
other captains, is to be awarded them. 

But to weigh in the balance of justice and equity their military 
qualifications and deeds; to draw the line of demarkation between 
their respective claims, and show which has the precedence, is a diffi- 
cult task. Perhaps it is premature yet to attempt it. Sufficient time 
may not have yet elapsed since they were in the field of competition, to 
do it with candor and impartiality. The prejudices of partisanship and 
national jealousies may not have sufficiently subsided, and the blind- 
ness of favoritism removed. 


But on this side of the Atlantic we have been little more than 
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spectators in this great drama of European nations. We viewed it 
with emotions somewhat resembling those with which we read history, 
and look at similar acts in the past nations of the world. In doing 
this, we incline, perhaps unavoidably, to one side. ‘Taking all things 
into consideration, we think, and it is undoubtedly true, that one of 
the parties in these great national struggles has the greater claims to 
our approbation and sympathy. In the feats of generalship, the plan 
of campaigns, and the execution, in reducing fortresses, and fortified 
towns ; in selecting sites for encampments, and the ground to await an 
attack, and for the battle-field; in conducting the operations of the 
conflict; the use made of victory, and the manner of retreat, we can- 
not avoid forming our opinions of different leaders. Nor would it be 
strange if we should at times manifest bias and partiality in forming 
these opinions. But so far from the scene of action, and after a lapse 
of more than a quarter of a century since the actors retired from the 
field, we are surely in not much more danger of undue prepossessions 
than in reading the history of Rome and Carthage, and in drawing a 
comparison between Cesar and Hannibal. 

In running a parallel between Bonaparte and Wellington, it will be 
only as military captains, and their characters in the profession of 
arms; and not in the rank sustained by them, as Emperor of the 
French, and the Duke of Wellington, a subject of the Sovereign of 
Great Britain. 

In their early choice and fondness of military life, there was a 
resemblance in them. ‘They early chose arms as a profession. Thus 
Bonaparte, while a jad, said to the youth who had rescued him from 
a watery grave, ‘I am not now in asituation to reward you; but my 
sword may earn me the means of ‘doi oing it at some future period.’ 
Wellington, a school-boy, turned his attention to military studies; and 
arrived at manhood, chose the army as his department for life. Being 
offered a seat in Parliament, he accepted it only on condition of 
returning to his profession of arms when he chose, and opportunity 
presented. ‘They both rose regularly through the grades of distinction 
in the army, from the lowest to the highest. 

Bonaparte was distinguished for his rapid movements. He prided 
himself much on surprising his enemy, and taking him unprepared. 
Indeed this was a leading trait in his military character; and places 
him in this respect above all other leaders, ancient or modern. As he 
generally engaged in offensive wars, making conquests and subjugating 
kings and emperors to his control, the choice of time and manner in 
making his attacks was with him. He made his preparations with 
celerity and little noise; without exciting the suspicion, and often 
without the knowledge, of his opponent. He had the address to make 
his enemies believe that he was for peace, or at any rate without 
intention of immediate hostilities ; and thus lull them into a false secu- 
rity. Such was his adroitness in this part of military tactics, that it 
was difficult and almost impossible for those watching his movements 
to conjecture in what direction he would begin his march, or where 
would fall the first blow. In this way he often foiled the plans of the 
most skilful leaders, and secured great advantages to himself. The 
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march of his armies was so sudden and rapid, and the first onset so 
impetuous, that consternation and confusion were produced in the 
ranks of the enemy before they were aware of the cause. This was his 
favorite policy through life, and was pursued by him in his very last 
campaign. ‘The short time he spent in Paris after his escape from 
Elba was diligently though quietly improved in collecting and equip- 
ing, to use the words of Marshal Ney, ‘one of the best-appointed 
armies in the world.’ This army was marched with incredible celerity 
into the heart of Belgium; and before the Allied forces were concen- 
trated, Blucher was attacked with great spirit and defeated; and the 
van-guard of the English army driven back. So sudden and silent was 
his advance, and so unguarded against this his usual stratagem were 
his enemies, that many of the English officers were at a ball in Brus- 
sels when the report of cannon announced his arrival in the vicinity. 

Wellington was distinguished for cool, determined, unyielding resis- 
tance. In this very important qualification in a general he was per- 
haps unrivalled. It is indeed true that his great antagonist was not so 
often called to the exercise of this military endowment. Opportunities 
however of displaying it could not be wanting to him in the great 
variety of circumstances in which his military career placed him. 
Nor is it said that he was deficient, but that he was not so distinguished 
in this respect as Wellington. The latter was cautious and wary before 
risking battle; but having engaged in it, it seemed to be his fixed 
purpose to keep his ground. Thus in Portugal he disputed the ground 
inch by inch, so to speak, with Massena. The greatest firmness and 
perseverance marked his conduct in that celebrated campaign, and 
indeed throughout the war of the Peninsula. These countries had 
been nominally conquered, but not subdued and won over in cordial 
reconciliation to the terms of the conqueror. Its strong-holds were 
occupied by the invader’s troops; but the people were divided, or 
rather most of them were in a state of revolt from his authority. ‘The 
army of Wellington was made up in part of undisciplined and inexperi- 
enced Spanish and Portuguese soldiers. With these and his own sol- 
diers he had to meet Bonaparte’s lieutenant and his most experienced 
troops, with a charge from him that Spain must be made to respect his 
authority. . 

In such circumstances, he found need of the highest military talents, 
but especially the faculty of resisting and turning back accumulated 
difficulties. He was endowed with the right qualifications. For 
several years he there sustained the cause of those invaded nations, 
resisting attack after attack with cool and deliberate fortitude and 
perseverance. By long encountering and overcoming their enemy, he 
won the confidence of the Spanish nation, and by persevering efforts 
was enabled to force him to quit their territories. This military trait, 
that of unflinching resistance, he communicated more or less to his 
soldiers. It was displayed in a striking manner by both at the battle 
of Waterloo. So unmoved were the troops at the reiterated assaults 
upon them, that Bonaparte could not suppress his admiration, who 
said to Soult, ‘They will yield at last.’ ‘No, Sire,’ said he, ‘ they 
prefer being cut down.’ ‘I’o the request made him twice from the 
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same regiment to wien them help, he returned answer that he had 
none to send; they must with him maintain their ground to the last. 
They did it.. If the wish said to have been expressed by him toward 
the close of the battle, that ‘night or Blucher would come,’ was evi- 
dence of the critical state of the battle, and of the pressure of difficulties 
on his mind, it manifested also his purpose of dying on the field rather 
than yield it to the enemy. 

The secret of Bonaparte’s great success in the former part of his 
career was the want of union among the allied powers, and the 
consternation inspired by his sudden onset. It is difficult to bring 
separate and independent nations to act with the union and celerity of 
a single one. Jealousies and clashing interests more or less prevail, 
and prevent concentrated and united effort. This was the case with 
the several confederacies to counteract his increasing menacing power. 
Each nation had its own armies and officers and mode of operation ; 
and each waited for the other to go forward and take the lead, watch- 
fully guarding against doing in advance more than its share. A want 
of understanding between them existed, and they pursued a different 
and contrary policy; some of them prompt and efficient in their 
measures and movements; others dilatory and embarrassing. Bona- 
parte took advantage of this state of things; and no man knew better 
how to do this. Making good use of the natural impetuosity of the 
French, and even increasing it by his own example of enthusiastic 
ardor and rapid motion, he defeated in detail the armies of his oppo- 
nents. Choosing his own time and manner of striking the first blow, 
he threw into disorder their operations, and disconcerted their plans 
before they were brought to maturity. 

In attack also his policy was to make the onset as impressive and 
tremendous as possible; thus carrying dismay into the heart of his 
antagonist: the first opposing army being discomfited, weakened the 
confidence of the next, till dispirited they were all in succession over- 
come, and he was deemed invincible. But experience at length con- 
vinced the allies of the necessity of more united action. Their own 
safety required it. Making a common cause in earnest against their 
wary adversary, they learned to meet him on more equal terms. They 
began to gain confidence, and to question his invincibility. His 
celerity and ardor were met in a similar way; and his impetuous 
assaults with determined resistance, till the tide of success turned, and 
victory changed sides. 

The success of Wellington seemed the result of skill and constancy, 
and comprehensive foresight. It was not owing to the coincidence of 
favorable circumstances. This he did not enjoy. The very name of 
his antagonist was a terror to nations; and he was surrounded by 
numerous field-marshals and generals, skilful and experienced, and 
with veteran troops in abundance. He had at command exhaustless 
resources ; the wealth and power of almost all continental Europe. 
Spain and Portugal, the principal seat of Wellington’s military opera- 
tions, were in an unsettled state, and had been more or less overrun by 
the French. The number of British troops with him was comparatively 
small. He could not have effected what he did in the Peninsula with- 
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out consummate military talents. He had to make soldiers from raw 
recruits, organize a provisional government, and resist the persevering 
encroachments of a vigilant and powerful enemy; and this he did for a 
series of years in succession. He fought several very severe and 
bloody battles with distinguished success; and by siege and storm 
gained possession of several towns as well ‘fortified and garrisoned as 
any in Europe. He finally compelled Bonaparte’s lieutenant with his 
armies to quit the country. It is impossible that such advantages 
should have been the effect of ordinary skill in conducting the opera- 
tions of war. ‘There must have been the highest mental resources in 
the leader who under such circumstances devised and executed plans 
so varied, extensive, and effective. It may, it is apprehended, be 
safely said, that the peninsular campaigns were more distinguished for 
high military science and foresight, and minute and circumspect calcu- 
lation, than any since the French revolution. It was so on both sides. 
It was a war of mental resources and policy; of marches and counter- 
marches; of resolute, fixed purpose; of patient and cool deliberation. 
The judgment and comprehensive perspicacity of Wellington shone 
conspicuous, and gained him in this respect the first place among 
military chieftains, not excepting his great competitor at Waterloo. 
In effecting the glorious events of that period, he owed less to physical 
force than to the resources of his own mind. 

Bonaparte was hasty in forming the plans of his campaigns, and 
sometimes failed in executing them. Action, rapid movement, display, 
and the ardor of enterprise, and of making a strong first impression, 
were so characteristic of that extraordinary man, that he was hurried 
into measures without due consideration and reflection. Steadily 
intent on the object to be attained, and dazzled with the glory of its 
achievement, he sometimes overlooked intermediate and minor steps, 
and yet steps necessary to enable him to reach it. Less cautious in 
removing interposing obstacles than prudence required, he was led 
beyond the bounds of reason and moderation. ‘Thus he failed in his 
expedition to Egypt; lost his fleet at the mouth of the Nile; and his 
army by disasters and sickness was dissipated; and he returned almost 
alone, gaining little or no honor to himself, and procuring no benefit 
or glory to France. Such wasthe Russian campaign. Glory fixed his 
mind; and the thought of wintering in the ancient capital of the 
Czars inspired him with an enthusiasm which seemed to render him 
inattentive to the voice of prudence and the warnings of experience. 
Did he make his calculations for the various casualties and uncertain- 
ties of war? Why did he commence this expedition so late in the 
season? Did he secure his way for a safe return, if necessity should 
compel him to retreat? Did he maturely weigh the consequences of a 
defeat in a Russian winter climate? If he had been circumspect and 
deliberate in all his calculations, would his powerful and well-appointed 
army have been so nearly annihilated amid the dreary desolations of a 
northern winter? 

Thus he seemed not so much desirous of securing what he had 
gained, as of making new conquests; not content with the glory and 
advantages acquired by his great victories, he sought to gather fresh 
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and still more glittering laurels. The glory of rising from the condi- 
tion of an ordinary citizen of Corsica to the throne of France was not 
sufficient. He seemed to aim at nothing less than the diadem and 
monarchy of Europe. But he neglected to secure his acquisitions as he 
went forward. Much that seemed accomplished was so only in appear- 
ance, and cost him much trouble in retracing once and again his steps. 
Even after the current of adversity was setting strongly against him, 
and experience ought to have made him more cautious, opportunity 
remained to have secured to himself and family the crown of France. 
But ‘cedere nescii ;’ he could not brook the thought of being baffled 
in his purposes, much less of descending from the eminence which he 
had already reached. He seemed governed by the determination of 
either gaining or losing all. Neglecting to make sure his steps as he 
advanced, and deaf to the voice of friends and counsellors, and the 
lessons of experience, he Jost all. 

Wellington was deliberate and circumspect in forming his plans, and 
rarely failed in their execution. His position was indeed more often 
defensive, and therefore not admitting so much choice and latitude in 
measures of operation. But it does not hence follow that equal military 
knowledge and art are not necessary. In offensive war the leader is 
his own rule of action; and can make his own selection in the points 
of attack, and vary his plans according to circumstances. But he that 
acts on the defensive has not only to guard his own posts from being 
surprised and taken, but to read in his movements the purpose of his 
adversary, and govern himself accordingly. He had the faculty to do 
this; to comprehend the policy and intentions of his enemy before they 
were developed, and successfully to counteract them. He rarely failed 
in his manceuvres to accomplish his design. Guarded and deliberate in 
his movements, and securing every advantage as he gained it, he 
advanced, if slowly at first, yet safely, and with certainty. Thus 
advancing from one position to another, and guarding his acquisitions, 
he in time became the assailant, particularly in Spain. Marshal Soult 
he foiled in attempting to get in his rear, and brought him to battle 
near Pamplona after thirty-six hours of rapid and parallel marching of 
the two armies, in which Wellington proved himself not deficient in 
celerity of movements and operations; a policy in which Bonaparte 
so much excelled. In the last struggle at Waterloo, the plan of cam- 
paign on the part of Wellington was successfully executed. If he 
retreated a few leagues before the battle took place, it was that he 
might have the cooperation of Blucher and the Prussian army. He 
secured to the very last his positions as he advanced, and rose to the 
highest elevation. If he rose gradually, he had no falls, no eclipses. 
His was the light and glory of the unclouded ascending sun. 

Bonaparte had the control of ample means of carrying into effect all 
his warlike schemes. He had converted France into one great maga- 
zine of war; and having only to make known his will, men, money, 
weapons, and military stores came to him in abundance. His system 
of recruiting his army by annual conscription placed at his disposal 
the flower of the male population of France. All these means of 
carrying forward wars of conquests and usurpation were under his 
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immediate call and direction. They came to him with the velocity and 
despatch so characteristic of himself. Such means in such hands might 
not be expected to remain inactive. Idolized as he was by the enthu- 
siastic and warlike French, little less was to be apprehended than that 
the car of war would be rolled over the neighboring nations. But that 
he should so arrest the gaze of the world by the overwhelming progress 
of his arms; that the centre of Europe should feel his footsteps, and 
the walls of most of her capitals be shaken by his cannon, and their 
gates opened to his triumphant entrance, was matter of reality rather 
than apprehension. That the coast of Africa should witness his prowess 
at the head of his army, and the snows of Moscow be tinged with the 
blood of his battles, were things little thought of till they were transac- 
tions. States, and kingdoms, and empires were overrun by his victo- 
rious armies; and the terms of holding their crowns and territories 
were dictated by him to kings and emperors. He broke once and 
again the combined power of Europe; dissolving the confederacies 
against him, defeating in detail and scattering their armies, before they 
could come to the succor one of the other. ‘These things are proof of 
what a great and ambitious mind, with exhaustless means at command, 
can do under favorable circumstances. 

Here one is reminded that Napoleon resembled Alexander more 
perhaps than any other ancient conqueror. ‘They were both at the 
head of warlike nations; and selected from a boundless source, and 
controlled, their own means. Their conquests were alike great and 
extraordinary; and their progress rapid and irresistible. 

But Wellington, like Hannibal, had to make the best use he could of 
the means placed in his hands. His appointment as general and field- 
marshal was from his king. His army and province were assigned hrm, 
and the plan of operations in a measure marked out to him. He was 
accountable to his sovereign for his measures and for the use made of 
the means intrusted to his care. As the Hanno faction in the senate 
of Garthage sought to cast a shade over the exploits and victories of 
Hannibal, and prevent supplies being sent him, ridiculing his despatches ; 
so the opposition in parliament were for a time clamorous for his recall. 
They denounced the war of the Peninsula as impolitic, and endeavored 
to discredit and underrate the merits of him to whom it was intrusted. 

So far then as generalship is to be estimated by the extent and splendor 
of military achievements, the difference in the means and circumstances 
of the two is to be taken into consideration. If in Bonaparte was 
seen more of the ‘pomp and circumstance of war,’ does it follow that 
Wellington could not have exhibited as much in a similar situation, and 
under the same incentives? But the preparations, plans, and demonstra- 
tions of Napoleon were on a scale more magnificent. Be it so. His 
means, opportunities, and incentives were proportionally and compara- 
tively greater. Before the precedence is in this way to be conceded to 
Bonaparte, it is to be shown that he would have been what he was in 
the circumstances of Wellington; and that the latter could not have 
achieved what the former did, had he possessed his means. But it 
would be less difficult to make it evident that Wellington might have 
done what Bonaparte did, had he been in his place, than it would to 
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satisfy military men that the latter could, in the same circumstances, 
have effected what was done by the former. 

The number of their battles and victories is inconclusive in favor of 
either. So is their magnitude. Bonaparte may have been engaged 
in more battles, and those on a larger scale. His field of action was 
more extended; and his, and the armies opposed to him, were often 
very great. 

Nor were the battles fought by Wellington few, or of minor impor- 
tance. Spain, Portugal, and France and Belgium, witnessed not a 
few conflicts of his arms. Some of these also were battles to all intent 
of the first class, in numbers, extent and duration. Such were those 
of Talavera, Vittoria, Salamanca, Pamplona, Bayonne and Toulouse. 
If these may not compare in extent and importance with those of 
Austerlitz, Eulau, Tilsit, Marengo, and Borodino, surely that of 
Waterloo claims the precedence. If not in the number of men, yet in 
their discipline and conduct; in the extent of the ground occupied ; the 
martial science displayed; the presence of mind manifested ; in the 
repeated and desperate onsets; the unflinching resistance; in the 
carnage both of the slain and wounded; in the decisiveness of its issue, 
and in the consequences which followed, the battle ef Waterloo stands 
unrivalled perhaps on the records of time. 

If uniform success in pitched battles is evidence of martial talents in 
a leader, Wellington has in this respect the advantage. Of him it may 
be said, as it was of Cesar, that he never lost a battle. This is no 
ordinary fortune in a general called to the trial of skill and canstancy 
so often as he was, and in such circumstances. Meeting repeatedly in 
the fields of manceuvre and battle the very best of Bonaparte’s marshals 
with some of his bravest troops, he gained the ascendancy uniformly ; 
and in the first and only interview with their great master and exemplar, 
victory still stood by him. But it was a field contested in a manner 
worthy the teacher of such pupils; and memorable will be the spot 
where two such champions met, and spent the long eighteenth of June 
in the trial of martial skill and prowess. 

The battles of Wellington were also decisive victories; not drawn, 
nor doubtful; leaving no room for his opponent to claim the mastery. 
Bonaparte lost the important battle of Liepsic decisively; and at 
Borodino and Dresden and other places, the palm of victory was denied 
him by his antagonists. If he often succeeded on occasions of the 
highest importance, on others equally momentous he failed. The suc- 
cess of Wellington was uniform; not that of faultless mediocrity, but 
often of incomparable judgment and comprehensive discernment, par- 
ticularly at Waterloo. 

In mistakes and errors committed, Wellington perhaps will not suffer 
in the comparison. He indeed detected one in himself, which perhaps 
might not otherwise have been brought against him; but for which he 
could hardly forgive himself. He had posted a guard in the farm-house 
of La Haye Sainte. In front of this the carnage became terrible; and 
the men enclosed in it had expended their ammunition. To supply 
them in front was impossible, because access was cut off by the enemy. 
In the rear, it might have been done, but it did not occur to him in 
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season. For this it is said he blamed himself when the battle was 
ended, and ever after. 

Bonaparte is charged by Marshal Ney with committing a great 
mistake in suffering “Marshal Grouchy with thirty thousand men to 
remain unengaged in the battle of Waterloo. He was indeed sent to 
watch the movements of Blucher; but he failed in throwing any obsta- 
cles in the way of his approach. But the first object of Napoleon, said 
Ney, should have been the destruction of the English army. He ought 
then, irrespective of the Prussians, to have concentrated his forces for 
the accomplishment of that object. ‘The addition of that corps of thirty 
thousand he supposes might have turned the fortune of the day in his 
favor. The opinion of this distinguished officer that this was a military 
oversight in his great master will probably be sustained by competent 
judges. It has already been said that the Russian campaign was com- 
menced too late in the season; and the disasters attending it prove that 
he misjudged in the time of commencing and the manner of prosecuting 
that stupendous undertaking. He seemed not to have taken into con- 
sideration the possible and probable casualties attending it, nor made 
provision for failure and defeat. If he intended by his Egyptian expe- 
dition to prepare the way to attack Great Britain in her East-India 
possessions, he failed in his purpose. It is difficult to imagine how he 
should have committed such an error, and in that way aimed at an 
object so hopeless. ‘The miscalculation cost him a fine army and fleet ; 
a solitary frigate being left to bear him back to France. 

In following up success and making good use of victory both were 
distinguished. Bonaparte especially in this part of military tactics 
was conspicuous; and with characteristic speed suffered not his enemy 
to forget the impression of the first blow before the second was applied. 
He gave him little opportunity to rally and recover from the disorder 
and consternation into which his first impetuous and often unexpected 
attack had thrown him. He lost nothing by delay, and suffered not 
the ardor of his troops to cool by inaction. The danger was on the 
other side; that of being carried too far, and not seasonably setting 
bounds to his ambition. 

As Wellington’s position was more often defensive, the opportunities 
of exhibiting this trait of military character were not so many. The 
numerous fortified towns in Spain enabled his enemy, though defeated 
and crippled in the field, to take shelter behind w alls and ancient bul- 
warks. In this way his retreat was more slow; and the work of exter- 
minating him from the country more arduous. But after the conflict 
in Belgium, his pursuit of the French was rapid; and a few days 
brought him to the gates of Paris. The terms of capitulation were 
immediately signed, and Bonaparte became a prisoner. 

The precedence of skill and adroitness in reducing fortified towns 
clearly belongs to Wellington. Places thought impregnable yielded to 
his indefatigable assiduity, and to his military science in planning 
measures of besieging places and in planting the instruments of battering 
down or scaling w alls. He applied with great judgment and foresight 
the physical force at his command, and committed important and peril- 
ous services to tried officers and men. The operations of regular 
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sieges, requiring time and untiring perseverance; of resisting sorties, 
and of storming at critical moments redoubts and fenced cities, were 
conducted by him with singular success. He watched at the same 
time the movements of the enemy in the field ; was ready to give him 
battle there; and lost no opportunity of compelling and hastening his 
retreat. ‘This is one very important part of military qualifications in a 
general; and the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, St. Sebastian, 
and other strong places, will remain monuments of W ellington’s superior 
talents in this kind of warfare. 

The skill of Bonaparte was not often exhibited in this way, and he 
has left no striking exemplification of his ability to bring to capitula- 
tion cities and garrisons, requiring regular and protracted circumvalla- 
tion. If he had the requisite qualifications, his ardent, impetuous 
temperament, and his love of field exploits, and of quick movements, 
precluded the exercise. In discipline and in gaining the confidence 
and affection of their troops, both excelled. Certainly with regard to 
order and subordination and martial appearance both the English and 
French armies at that time took the precedence of all other nations. 
‘This was owing to the personal inspection and superintendence of these 
remarkable men. Wellington manifested less enthusiastic ardor in 
marshalling his men, but more skill and exactness in his evolutions. If 
he was less freque sntly out in disguise at midnight, to try the faithful- 
ness of his guards and sentinels, he was more regular i in seeing person- 
ally that every thing was right and safe at the hour of rest, and at the 
early dawn. If his soldiers did not so often salute him with huzzas, 
they stood by him to the last. 

Bonaparte’s faculty in securing the affections of his followers was 
wonderful; several of his officers and attendants accompanying him 
into exile with the most affecting fidelity and devotedness. Wellington 
enjoyed the confidence of his officers, who united with him in counsel 
on occasions of critical emergency. In the battle of Waterloo his 
infantry often opened and closed upon him as he rode in; intercepting 
with their bayonets the pursuing cavalry of the enemy ; enshielding him, 
as it were, in their hearts and affections. If Bonaparte was more 
enthusiastically hailed by his men, Wellington was not less steadfastly 
adhered to in the trying, perilous moment. If the Imperial Guards 
obeyed with alacrity his last call, and went to the final onset crying 
‘Vive l’Empereur!’ Old England’s Cold-Stream Guards stood fast by 
their leader, with warm hearts and strong arms; and with levelled 
steel returned the charge, carrying before them the chillness of death 
and dismay, 

In battle Wellington was generally on horse-back, and usually in 
front of his army, watching every movement of the enemy, and sending 
directions and messages to different points by his aids. He was pre- 
eminent for presence of mind, deliberation, and fortitude; and when 
necessary, for exposing himself to imminent danger; quick in devising 
expedients to meet sudden emergencies, and in discerning and seizing 
the favorable moment to avail himself of any advantage to be gained by 
the errors of his opponents, and to secure the battle i in his favor. In 
his last battle these traits were wonderfully manifested. His station in 
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front of his army by a tree, which was thence named ‘the Wellington 
Tree,’ marked and scathed with balls, was as animating to his men as 
it was full of danger to himself. His resisting the request of his troops, 
time and again, to be led to the charge; and persuading them to keep 
their ground against the furious onsets of the enemy for nearly ten 
hours; and then ordering a charge, on his part, at the very right time, 
are evidences of his coolness and eagle-eyed discernment through all 
the events of that memorable day. 


Bonaparte was equally tranquil during battle ; 
utmost precision ; 


cumstances. 


possession and readiness of mind. 
incident that could be made to bear in his favor. 
demeanor in battle. 
salia, to have been too confident of success. 
on his marshals. 
all their skill in his behalf. 


gave orders with the 
and was a stranger to fear in the most perilous cir- 


His advancing with the standard to the bridge of Lodi, in 
the face of artillery, was an instance of memorable bravery. 
other occasions amid the din of arms he displayed the greatest self- 


This was 


His confidence was indeed well placed. 


lington commanded the English army, ‘It is well,’ said he, 


not avail.’ 


He seemed far from apprehending such a result. 


On many 


He turned to good account every 


his general 


But at Waterloo he seemed, like Pompey at Phar- 
He relied more than usual 
They exerted 
Being informed by a prisoner that Wel- 


‘but it will 
He rode 


in his carriage, less conspicuous and exposed to danger than usual. It 
is difficult to account for his position and demeanor at this battle, but 


on the ground of being in little doubt of success. 


Highly 


respecting, 


as is evident from his words above, the character of Wellington as an 
officer, yet his estimate was too low of his military talents. 
measure of him by Bonaparte has probably led many others into the 


same error. 


His wounded honor and false pride prevented 


This false 


him subse- 


quently from doing justice to his great and successful competitor. 

Here one cannot but regret that these two men could not have had, 
like Hannibal and Scipio, a personal interview, attended by their officers ; 
and in their tents conversed on the art of war and the chances of battle. 
Their estimate of each other might have been more correct, and 
Bonaparte might have found motives in the plain, unassuming deport- 
ment and martial accomplishments of the Irish hero, to have soothed 


his disappointment for the laurels lost at Waterloo. 
that the game had been played by no ordinary hand; 


He might have seen 
and if sides had 


changed and made him what his antagonist is, of all generals, ancient 

or modern, to him would have fallen the first place. 
Wellington lives to enjoy the glory of his victories. ‘The 

rewards of his sovereign and his grateful country have been showered 


upon him in richest profusion. 


honors and 


The highest honor at the disposal of the 


crown has been conferred upon him, and the office of Prime Minister 


has been given and offered him several times. 
the title of Prince of Waterloo; 
settled upon him accordingly. 


In Belgium 


he sustains 


and estates and annuities have been 
These and many other similar things 


being taken into consideration, the Conqueror of Napoleon occupies a 


position the most enviable of all military captains. 
conflict, and lived only to hear the shouts of victory. 
walls of Quebec, living only to see the banners of his king floating on 


Nelson fell in the 
Wolfe feil on the 
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the Heights of Abraham. Hannibal, pursued by his implacable enemy, 
was driven to suicide; and the dead body of Pompey was thrown dis- 
honored on the shores of Egypt. Alexander, in the height of his glory 
died of excess, an ignominious death; and Cesar fell as a tyrant by 
the hands of his countrymen in the senate chamber of Rome. But 
Wellington lived to see the disturber of nations and the threatener of 
his country dethroned and powerless, and a military cordon encircling 
France for the safety and peace of Europe. Having been instrumental 
in raising the military renown of his country to the very summit of 
glory, he has for a quarter of a century since enjoyed the satisfaction of 
beholding her unrivalled prosperity, the smiles of Providence giving her 
a sovereign bearing a name corresponding with her standing among the 
nations of the earth. He and his country occupy a perilous eminence. 
They have yet to see how it will go with them im future. As death is 
the test of individual success or failure, so time is the test of national 
prosperity or adversity. How important that the individual so favored 
should become ‘a soldier of the cross,’ and a follower of ‘the Prince of 
Peace,’ and the kingdom thus distinguished cleave to that ‘ righteousness 
which exalteth a nation!’ 

The Prince of Waterloo has lived to witness the fall of the French 
Emperor before the King of Terrors, the universal conqueror. He has 
seen this vanquisher of kings and emperors on the bed of death calling 
for his military dress, his ‘sword, his boots and spurs, with which to 
meet the Last Enemy; a melancholy spectacle of the weakness of the 
strongest — of ‘the ruling passion strong in death.’ He has beheld the 
ashes of that mighty man translated from their lowly bed in the wastes 
of the sea, where for twenty years they had been ‘a mark for all who 
sailed along the watery ways,’ to the cemetery of the French kings; 
the six-fold coffin borne in sacred procession amid military parades, 
and the shadows of departed human greatness and glory ! 

Such is the singular position occupied by the Duke of Wellington ; 
and if his head be not giddy with the elevation, farther proof is afforded 
of his military endowments — moderation in success. He has borne with 
unaffected modesty and self-denial the trials and temptations of prosperity, 
that rock on which so many promising beginnings have been fatally 
terminated. Victory did not intoxicate him ; and his despatches, even 
after the battle of Waterloo, far from wearing the appearance of boasting 
and self-gratulation, exhibit the plainness of ordinary business commu- 
nications, and unaffected sorrow in view of the price at which such 
advantages had been gained. How different the bulletins of ‘the 
Grand Army!’ With characteristic brevity they were indeed penned ; 
but with ostentation also, and somewhat of boastful exaggeration. 

Nor does Bonaparte gain in the comparison of the effects produced 
on their minds by great success. He was too much elated, and flattered 
himself that Fortune had chosen him as her favorite son for life. He 
was rendered vain by such singular prosperity; presumptuous in his 
expectations; rash and precipitate in his conduct and measures. But 
he bore adversity with unyielding constancy. He did not make a good 
use of his first disasters, by securing what was clearly left within his 
grasp. His exile however to St. Helena was endured with heroic for- 
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titude and self-denial. The reverse was great, and almost unexampled, 
resembling that of Hannibal perhaps more than that of any other great 
captain. Rome, so to speak, could never sleep in safety while the 
Carthaginian general was alive and at large. ‘They required Carthage 
to give him up to them; and by their incessant pursuit of him he was 
made a vagabond. ‘To relieve them from the fear of his name he sub- 
mitted to the frequent custom of the age, and swallowed poison rather 
than fall a prisoner into their hands. Europe felt unsafe while Napo- 
leon was unrestrained, and demanded of France the keeping of his 
person, for the common safety. He surrendered himself into the hands 
of his most persevering enemy; and the councils of Europe awarded 
him his destiny. He rose superior to the temptation and weakness of 
suicide, and here the comparison ends. He exhibited the consummate 
resolution of looking steadily in the face degradation and exile. 

. But this eclipse of his glory and his disastrous end excite deep in- 
terest in his behalf, and perhaps partiality in judging of his character as a 
military man. ‘That such a precipitate fall, such a termination of his 
days on a rock in the midst of the ocean, and the removal, ‘ with the 
pomp and circumstance of war,’ of his coffin after a lapse of almost 
twenty years, should excite great sympathy for him, is natural. Such 
catastrophes stir the master passions of the soul, and call forth the 
strongest interest in behalf of the leading actors in them. Fiction 
strives in vain to reach such realities. ‘The youthful reader of ancient 
history in following Hannibal over the Alps; reading the account of his 
great and decisive victories; of his encircling Rome itself; and of his 
being recalled to Africa after remaining in Italy seventeen years; com- 
pelled to give up all his sanguine hopes; and as he went, turning his 
eyes for the last time on her pleasant valleys and fruitful fields, blaming 
gods and men as the cause of his bitter disappointment, has been known 
to be more deeply affected than in the reading of any tale of fictitious 
suffering. ‘The exit of Bonaparte furnishes another page in this world’s 
history of intense sympathy. As time smooths over his footsteps, and 
wears out the blood that marked his course, the circumstances attending 
it will probably be made to extenuate his faults and magnify his virtues 
as a general and asa man. In weighing the claims of “these men, this 
natural bias, created by the last acts in : the drama, before the curtain 
dropped, should be counteracted. Their claims to preéminence in 
military fame should be decided by their counsels and deeds in war and 
in battle, and in the use made of victory. An attempt has been made 
to show what these were comparatively, in the foregoing pages. Napo- 
leon is to be highly commended for the manner in which he sustained 
his reverses in the end. But the sympathy and partiality which these 
reverses are apt to excite in the mind of the spectators, should not be 
allowed to prejudice the claims of Wellington as an officer, or cast a 
shade over his exploits. ‘The defeat of Bonaparte at Waterloo was not 
the result of any unfairness on the past of Wellington. The failure of 
the former should not therefore, through commiseration, be placed on a 
level with the success of the latter. It is more glorious i in a leader so 
to conduct the operations of war as not to need commiseration, than it 
is to rely on it as a foil to the triumph of his competitor. 
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To the hardships of a soldier’s life both were habituated. The 
habits of Wellington were more regular and systematic ; and his life is 
represented as a model of military character. Bred in the midst of 
luxury, amply furnished with the means of ease and indulgence, he 
has been distinguished for the Roman virtues of abstinence and energy ; 
of enduring fatigue and labor, watchfulness and privation. Scorning 
effeminacy, he seemed ambitious to inure himself to the most laborious 
exercises and to the simplest mode of living; and so formed a hardi- 
hood of character as honorable as it is singular in the self-indulgence 
and excess which surrounded him. His field-bed it is said was so 
narrow as not to admit of his turning in it; and being asked what he 
did when he wanted to turn himself, he replied, ‘It is then time to turn 
out.’ Not long since a sudden illness alarmed his friends; when it 
was found that it was faintness only, from spending a day in the toils of 
hunting, having taken no other sustenance save a crust of bread in the 
morning. Even now, having past more than seventy winters, report 
says, he has the appearance of being no more than forty-five years of 
age. Such traits in one so familiar with luxurious modes of living and 
examples of indolence and excess are admirable. ‘They are such as 
are needed in military leaders ; and by way of example have a powerful 
influence on subordinate officers, and on a whole army. In this way 
it might be expected that his troops would be, what they proved, preémi- 
nently efficient. He seems not to have suffered himself to be seduced 
by the deceitful charms of prosperity and victory. The regimen of the 
army and field; the habits of early rising, of action, and of abstinence, 
accompany him in his retired employments and civil avocations. In 
short, this energetic, indomitable spirit he succeeded in infusing 
more or less into his fellow officers and into the army. <A band of 
noble marshals and generals were formed under his eye, by his example, 
counsel, and encouragement. The names of Beresford, Hill, Anglesea, 
Proctor, Packenham and others, will long be illustrious in the annals 
of military fame, and reflect praise on their chief. Theirs will proba- 
bly be the age of Old England’s greatest military fame on land; the 
period of ‘her martial airs’ reaching their highest note, as that of ‘Nel- 
son when the ocean felt the loudest roar of her cannon. Surely it 
should be enough of glory and honor in this w ay. It becomes her now 
to cast anchor, ‘and make fast her present position. She should now 
hold out to the nations the olive- branch; cultivating the arts of peace, 
and extending the reign of Immanuel; sending out her favorite sons, 
heralds of glad tidings, ‘on the earth peace, and good will toward 
men.’ 

Bonaparte was well schooled in the toils and labors of the camp, and 
capable of enduring much hardship. His long continued marches, and 
joining the enemy in battle, days in succession, as he sometimes did, 
could not have been endured, unless his physical energies had been 
great and well trained by exercise. As his lie was made up of 
extremes, so in his habits and personal endurance were seen great 
contrasts. Abstinence and indulgence, vigilance and supineness, great 
exertion and consequent inertness, were alternately exhibited by ‘him. 
Of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, he was patient; but occasionally 
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indulged in the pleasures of the table and the excesses of Paris. To 
counteract the effect of inaction he would sometimes mount his horse 
and ride at once seventy or one hundred miles. Again, after great 
effort and much fatigue, his room and couch w itnessed his slumbers, 
rest, and dreams, sixty or eighty hours in succession. ‘ Nil fuit 
unquam sic impar sibi.’ 

Such are the comparative merits of these military leaders, in the 
estimation of the writer, who, a spectator, has attentively noticed their 
career. An uninterested one he could not be, for their deeds were of 
such a character, the results of their battles and victories so extensive 
and momentous, that he has been deeply interested in the pages of the 
world’s records which their exploits have furnished. The above 
regards only the military character of these men. It pretends not to 
be their biography, nor a history of their campaigns. The writer’s 
object has been to place them in juxta-position as leaders of armies and 
conductors of battles, and as victors or vanquished. He has felt the 
delicacy of the task. The name of Napoleon is imposing. It seems to 
have taken possession of the world’s mind as synonymous with the sub- 
lime of military glory. T’o doubt his supremacy in every thing per- 
taining to the science of war, the managing of battles, and the concerns 
of camps, was not only to find one’s self in the minority, but almost 
alone. But the time had come, it was thought, to look at him as a 
fellow mortal ; and no longer under the bias of first impressions. It is 
time to separate appearances from realities; to be no longer dazzled by 
the effulgence of light by which he has concealed his progress, but to 
measure his deeds and manner of doing them by the standard of mili- 
tary excellence. That his claims are great, has been granted; and in 
some particulars greatest; but inferior as a whole to him w ‘ho con- 
quered him on the soil of Belgium. It seems not to occur to those 
who claim the first place for Bonaparte in every thing pertaining to 
war, that the higher they raise him the more they elevate his con- 
querox. But it is said the victory was very nearly won by Bonaparte, 
and that Wellington narrowly missed a defeat. For this very reason 
the victory was more glorious, and proof of the highest military qualifi- 
cations. Bonaparte and his marshals and his troops exerted all their 
energies of body and mind. ‘They were fairly met on the part of the 
English and their associates, and counteracted. The result was clear 
and decisive. 

Blucher indeed came up opportunely to witness the defeat and to 
pursue the flying enemy. His appearance strengthened the courage 
and resolution of Wellington and his men, enabling them to move on 
the French in offensive operations. But he took little or no part in the 
battle itself. That had been fought. Bonaparte turned not his atten- 
tion for a moment from the English army, but directed his whole power 
against it, to force it to give way. Being baffled m their repeated 
charges for ten or eleven hours, his troops had become dispirited, and 
ready to give up the ground, w hen the Prussians made their appearance. 
The grand charge along the whole line by the English army, which 
decided the contest, was made very soon after the flag of Blucher came 
in sight. His presence was indeed the decisive moment for making 
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that movement, and the activity of the Prussians rendered the defeat 
more signal, and the victory complete and glorious. 

In moral courage, as far as it goes to make up military character, 
both have shown themselves distinguished. If courage is meeting dan- 
ger without fear, the ground of the distinction between natural and 
moral may not seem obvious; for the incurring of popular disappro- , 
bation and odium in the discharge of conscious duty is meeting and 
disregarding danger. It is indeed often the peril of character and 
standing; jeoparding the reputation which one has previously ac- 
quired. ‘But something more than this is sometimes brought into 
jeopardy by inflexible adherence to justice and equity. Even personal 
safety is not unfrequently hazarded; and the courage to face it differs 
little from that which duty calls into exercise on the field of battle. 
* Quid times, Casarem vehis?’ the question of Cesar to the fearful pilot 
in the storm, ‘Why do you fear? you are carrying Cesar!’ is always 
cited as an example of moral courage and the sentimental sublime. 
But how it differs from presence of mind and self-possession in the 
midst of personal danger in battle, or in any other circumstances, it is 
difficult to see. The same invisible agency overrules our chances of 
safety in the raging battle as in those of the storm. If Cesar’s pre- 
sence was the ground of confidence to the pilot amid the dashing of 
the waves, why not to the soldier by his side in the clashing of arms and 
carnage of battle? Why should the one be an example of moral and 
the other of natural courage? Was he less intrepid at Pharsalia than 
on the water in the storm? Was he in the latter case more secure 
from human casualties than in the former ? 

But there are those who trembled not at the thunder of cannon in 
battle array, who have fallen before the blasting influence of popular 
frowns. This cannot be said however of either Bonaparte or Wel- 
lington. We have seen in what a noble manner the former sustained 
his reverses. If he had not uttered now and then complaints of the 
manner of his treatment while a prisoner; if he had not sometimes 
lamented the loneliness of his condition, and indulged in invidious 
remarks on some of his opponents in battle, his would have been a 
matchless example of moral courage and sublimity. Even for this he 
had the authority of Achilles, mourning under circumstances of far 
less magnitude the loss of the fair Briseis by the hand of Agamemnon, 
and of the booty awarded him by the Greeks. 

Wellington incurred and met popular odium in the trial of Queen 
Caroline. Something more than moral courage was called forth by the 
indignation of the populace for the part he took in that affair; for he 
was sometimes beset and almost dismounted and made the victim of a 
mob in going to and from the House of Lords. But he met and over- 
came the formidable array of popular frenzy with characteristic 
energy and perseverance: ‘ Virum justum, et propositi tenem. He 
would sometimes stop, it is said, and divert himself with the caricatures 
of him exhibited in the windows of the print-shops in London, as 
insensible to them as the statue of Achilles itself. On several other 
occasions he found opportunity to exercise this trait of character. As 
Prime Minister, he matured and accomplished several important 
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measures, particularly the Irish Catholic Emancipation Bill, which 
evinced his possession in the highest degree of moral courage. Many 
acts of his, and incidents in his life, have shown him able to rise supe- 
rior to popular disapprobation ; a lesson not easy to learn by one who 
had been so long a favorite of the public. But the popular current 
has since turned, and is flowing calmly but strongly in his favor, pro- 
mising serenity to his remaining stage in life’s journey. H. B. 













BY CLARENCE HERBERT. 











How many happy hours 
In Memory’s wide wastes unnoted lie, 

Or faintly cherished, like neglected flowers 
Exhale their sweets and die ! 


















O’er youth’s clear sunny sky 
On life’s chill winds the clouds of care will roll, 
Yet one bright memory ever dear will lie 

Resplendent in my soul. 






Brightly the glad earth shone 
’Neath the all-glorious heaven on that proud morn ; 
The bursting leaf, the wild birds’ thrilling tone, 

Songs of glad life, breeze-borne : 

















And odors many a throng, 
Joyed in the May-beams on the earth’s warm breast, 
And tuned in unison with Nature’s song, 

Our souls found peace and rest. 






Far on the rippling bay 
The light gleamed tremulous mid the winding shores, 
Glanced on the sails, low stooping on their way, 

And sparkled on the oars. 
















Thus on the hill’s steep side 
Resting, we watched the shores, the sails, the isles, 
While the bright morn o’er Narraganset’s tide 

Lavished her pomp and smiles. 






Love hallowed that bright hour ; 
Above the beauty of the isle, the glow 

Of the warm earth, its spirit- ‘thrilling power 
Gave the soul’s founts to flow. 








Sweet was the song of birds, 
The whispering breeze, “the sheen of the broad river ; 


Dear was Spring’s music, but thy murmured words 
Dearer than all —than ever! 






























The Country Doctor. 


Ne’er from the Lesbian steep, 
From Dorian shore, or sacred Delian grove, 
Gazed maid more graceful o’er the Agean deep, 
Entranced with purer love. 


No maid of other climes, 
Orient or Grecian, nor the glorious throng 

Who won from bards of other lands and times 
Their passion-burst of song: 


Wore brighter form than thine ; 
Our own land’s matchless beauty shone in thee, 
The heart, the soul, the mind, the grace divine — 
The spirit of the free ! 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: 


‘ 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 







CHAPTER EIGHT. 


‘Wuart a beautiful boy!’ exclaimed Mr. Waller, who had accom- 
panied me in the old vehicle; and as he said this, he involuntarily 
seized the reins, and we halted abruptly, (Codger always halts abruptly 
on the slightest hint,) under the projecting shadows of an ancient elm. 
Mr. Waller had scarcely left his apartments for a month, and experi- 
encing that pleasing languor which accompanies returning health, was 
in a frame of mind to be delighted with the beauty of external objects, 
and with every influence of the glorious day, with its sun-light and its 
music. When the invalid lifts up his head from the couch of dangerous 
illness, how delicious are the first revisitings of health! ‘The grave 
with its thick darkness is receding from him, and the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. The heart which was almost cold throbs again with 
its mysterious and mighty pulses; the ear is awake to earth’s intricate 
harmonies; the eye opens as from a deep sleep, and the illumined earth 
breaks in upon it—a gay and moving panorama. What a luxury is 
there in the west breeze, as it comes wooing the pale cheek! How 
intoxicating the perfume of flowers! What rapture in the voice of the 
birds! But sweeter than all tune are the accents of kindness to the 
affectionate heart. It is worth lying on a sick couch, with its fever and 
delirium, its days of anguish and nights of weariness; it is worth 
encountering pain and despondency, and the dismal phantoms which 
hover around the grave, to wake up from this into a new being, a new 
world of light and beauty, where all things greet you with a welcoming 
smile, and you hear but the voice of gladness. Jt is only not Heaven. 

The ride had been long and pleasant. We had been sauntering over 
hill and dale; at one time stopping to pluck a flower, at another to 
admire the ‘ garniture of fields.’ ‘Then we came upon a romantic spot 
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where the rocks and stones were thrown together in a wild chaos, and 
we were caught in the pleasing intricacies of a dell or ravine in the 
woods, where like lost children we could have rambled until the setting 
sun, without a wish to be extricated. There was a charming coolness 
and solitude about the circuitous path, which was thickly overshadowed 
and grotto-like. The water came tumbling down a precipitous place, 
where an old tenement was perched amid the rocks and woods, and a 
ghostly miller looked silently down from his eyrie on the little water- 
wheel and the dark pool below. Here were many pine-trees, which they 
say sound musically when the wind sweeps through them, some shooting 
upward to an enormous height like vast excrescences of barrenness, 
others uptorn by the blast with their roots high in air, thrown across the 
chasm in contrast with yon aérial bridge of the spider’ s web, across 
which the stray sun-beams glide on their passage. Here were to be 
found at once the germ and the maturity of greatness; the acorn toyed 
with by the dainty squirrel, the tender sapling and the giant oak ; while 
prostrate on the ground lay the vast trunk, the relic of a former age, 
given up to decay, its inmost heart consumed, but mummy-like preserv- 
ing the outward form and semblance of itself. . Lichen and green mosses 
grew over it, and flowerets which once bloomed like pigmies at its roots, 
while vines and parasitic plants, whose ambition was to clamber up and 
be hid among its leaves, revelled around it in gay luxuriance, and blos- 
somed and smiled over its melancholy remains. 

How different is the city’s solitude from that of groves, and how 
desolate are you when you ramble a stranger in the crowded mart! And 
of the thousands who pass by you in eager haste, none know you, 
care for you, or possess hearts which beat responsive with your own! 
But the fields, the woods, the rocks, the streams are your companions, 
and you go nowhere that you do not meet with friends. Not a leaf 
falls, not a rain-drop sparkles in the sun, not a blade of grass waves in 
the breeze, not a ripple stirs the lake, not a floweret blooms at your 
feet, not a bird sings on the spray, that each does not contribute to the 
pervading sympathy which animates all nature, and with eloquent im- 
plorings beseeches you to look up to the Maker of all things — Gop. 

Some fondly talk of the sweet security of streets; and it might form 
a study which the heart of a cynic would delight in, to gaze at the 
unsocial company of those who throng in thoroughfares, to read the full 
outlines of history and character depicted in the flash of many faces, as 
the suddenness of the intense lightning instantly reveals on the dark 
night the landscape in its minutest details; the trees, the rocks, the 
river, the bridge. The multitudes of those who go forth on the genial 
morning on their own errands of gayety or sorrow; the joyous bride- 
groom stepping forth to support his young bride to the chariot, and 
hastening to the Gothic aisle, there in its solemn light to pronounce the 
vow upon earth recorded in heaven; the old man borne away to his 
dusty sepulchre, whose cold, dead heart, reckoning back through many 
a prosperous day, once fluttered as wildly on his bridal morning; the 
pilgrim with white locks trembling solitary among the erect men of 
another age, his dim eye and narrow vision yet mistaking the distance 
of his goal, and who is crowding gigantic schemes into life’s little 
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interval, as he walks on the pathway where the tombs of his contempo- 
raries throw their long shadows athwart his feet ; the youth girding him- 
self for the long race, and enchanted with the oak-leaf crown of victory ; 
the strong man hastening on with resolute energy and concentrating 
the powers of his soul to gain the gold which perisheth ; the rich rolling 
in gilded carriages, and envying the peace which wealth cannot procure ; 
the poor creature of shame or poverty wistfully gazing with cold, wan 
eye; the beggar with outstretched hand silently supplicating for alms; 
the child of gay heart and few summers, whose firmament is undimmed 
with clouds, and whose earth is undefiled with graves; the maiden for 
whose blush the emulating palette has no colors, the life blood gushing 
up from a pure heart, the heavenly Madonna face upturned from earth 
to gaze upon the blue sky; the countenance where all the passions 
have driven in their chariots, and left their marks in wrinklings, con- 
tortions and frowns; the unbound criminal who longs for the cfanking 
chains, and whose heart burns to confide the murderer’s secret to the 
world; the unhappy wretch rushing to the river’s brink, to be arrested 
in the fatal plunge by a voice, a word, some heavenly interposition 
which bids him still to hope ; these and a thousand others pass you by, 
and leave you melancholy and alone. And still the crowd sweeps 
onward, and the hum goes up. The city’s hum is but the turmoil of 
earth; the fields resound with the music of heaven. Every aspiration 
meets with its response, every voice its echo, every confiding breast 
with sympathy ; and you cannot choose but join in the Te Deum which 
swells the grateful heart, when the simplest flower in the valley looks 
upward in the bright sunlight toward heaven. 

Oh! there is in the great and wide fields a philosophy never dreamed 
of in the deepest speculations ; a learning not found in the most erudite 
books; a poetry which surpasses the artifice of numbers; a music 
which excels the transports of the lyre; an eloquence which defies the 
wealth of words; an harmonious beauty which leads you into a sweet 
Captivity, and fills up the soul to its utmost capacity with a pure delight. 
Here is a revelation which tells as clearly as the written word of the 
benign Gop, which is acknowledged in all objects in nature; in the sun 
at noon-tide, in the profound darkness or stars of night. No speech, 
no language; their voice is not heard; but their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world. 

Thus musing, (and a Country Doctor is sure to muse and moralize 
in his long solitary rambles,) we emerged from that romantic dell, and 
breaking the charm of silence, struck upon a new path-way. We saw 
the waters of the Sound on the left gleaming in the sun, and the beau- 
tiful model of a steam-boat, with gay streamers flying, gliding on her 
course as if animated by a soul to guide her motions, and with a swift 
ease which can be compared only to the gracefulness of the living 
form. Ah! how different the sunny prospect, and the gently rippling 
waves, and the serene heavens, from that moonless wintry night when 
from yonder promontory I looked afar over the scene, and saw an ill- 
fated vessel wrapt in fire and the flames shooting luridly toward the 
sky, and took refuge from the bitter cold and from the dreadful scene 
in that cottage on the hill! There all was cheerfulness and peace. 
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The winds cried piteously about its eaves, but cheerily the fire blazed 
upon the hearth, while the widow read from the Ancient Book, lifting 
up an involuntary prayer for a son who was dear to her; and blessed 
ignorance! she did not know that he was suffocating at that moment in 
the wintry waves. But J knew how sad a spectacle was enacting there, 
and gazed silently at the embers on the hearth. The morrow came 
and brought no healing on its wings; but when the winter’s ices had all 
vanished, and the spring-time arrived again, and the last relic which 
appertained to him who was lost was yielded up to these shores, the 
Book or Lire which had been given him to be his companion was 
found imperishable, and, emblem “of happy significance! the victim’s 
name was discovered upon its opening page, clearly written therein. 

‘I knew one,’ said Mr. Waller, ‘who witnessed that conflagration, 
and perished in it. Wild, joyous, of bright talents and an intense 
ambition, he bounded at once upon his career with a courage which no 
obstacles could oppose. For him there were fascinations which the 
world proffers not to all. He pictured the future in the brightest hues ; 
its objects were of the true coleur de rose. See, here are the last words 
which he wrote to me before he met his fate: ‘ Pardon me, my friend ; 
I may speak too confidently ; my heart is full of emotions, and the race 
is not to the swift. I have to work out my own destiny, and I set about 
it with no craven heart. Fear me not. I know what my friends, my 
country, the world expects of me. I shall not sit down in sloth or idle- 
ness; I shall not prove recreant to the trusts committed to my charge. 
I know what it is in me to effect; I know what I will do, so help me 
God! Pride, honor, manfulness, self-respect, all urge me on, to’enter 
the great contest ; to fight the battle, to win the crown. ‘To-morrow — it 
is no matter; you shall hear from me yet again. Farewell!’ 

‘ And there was a player,’ said I, ‘ among the number of those who 
perished. On the night before he died he was the favorite of a gay 
theatre ; applauded to the echo; his very shadow the signal for a tumult 
of approbation and delight : and when the play was over, and he stepped 
forward in his player’s garments almost into the midst of the eager, 
approving crowd, to receive the laurels he had earned, he made a w vell- 
timed speech : ‘ My friends,’ said he, ‘I am grateful. It is rumored that 
I shall not return here any more. I hope this may not be prophetic. 
Nothing can be farther from my intentions. I hope to see you soon 
again.’ And so saying, he passed before the curtain, and never ap- 
peared again on any stage. And I knew a youth w ho perished in the 
same disaster r; sanguine, gay-hearted, who had scarcely yet dreamed of 
death. Do you see yon country-seat with Greek portico and observa- 
tory? Only three nights before he died I saw him dancing in the 
lighted rooms. It was a festal occasion, a birth-day night. There 
were many happy children and bright faces. He admired and basked 
in the light of one. And this is the way of the world. There be those 
who say ‘ How beautiful!’ to the roses of a banquet, who shall never 
live to lament them dead. For them the cypress is prepared, and all 
the melancholy flowers which we strew upon the grave. Ah! how 
infinitely removed, and yet at how short a remove, is life from death, 
and how nearly do the waters of bitterness spring up from the very 
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fountains of joy!* It is well that the dark future is hidden from us, 
and that we may be happy in the bright present. But could we look 
around upon the glad company, and know that the innocence which is 
so pure, and the wit so bright, and the laughter so hilarious, must on 
the morrow die, we should never know happiness any more. ‘There 
are friendships so pure and loves so sweet that we despair at the death 
which threatens them, and perish in the graves where they are buried 
with our hopes.’ 

From such casual remarks we gradually slid into other topics, and 
coming on a great battle-ground, spoke of the men of the Revolution, 
and the scenes in which so much costly blood was spilled, and regretted 
the necessity of arms, and desired the happy age when they should yield 
to the toga of peace. ‘Then we discoursed of the progress of the arts, 
and the charms of literature, whose peaceful triumphs are better than 
the tyrant’s blood-bought crowns. 

We were now arrived at a pleasing seclusion, and as already men- 
tioned, beguiled to pause awhile under the covert of an old tree. A 
cottage in the French style stood not far from the road, and a child of 
four years was playing before the door on the green-sward. He was 
attended by a faithful domestic, and ever and anon ran to throw himself 
with a passionate joy into the arms of an old man who sat near, and 
whose hairs were as white as snow; speaking all the while in the French 
tongue, whose idiomatic graces lose nothing when falling from infantile 
lips. He was of a soft and tender beauty, as if fallen from the skies. 
How his mild eyes beamed with light, attempered by long lashes ! — and 
his cheeks somewhat pale, and pure brow, and auburn hair falling over 
his shoulders, fitted him for caresses. What a spectacle is a child! 
Happy, passionless, innocent, uncontaminated, belonging at the same 
time to earth and heaven; sporting gaily in the golden ag2 of his young 
years. He is born into a garden of Eden, where the flowers bloom 
and the birds sing, and there is yet no Temrrer. ‘Turmoils and 
anxieties there are none, and the terrible phantom of death cannot dis- 
pel the smiles which flit over the face of him sleeping. If there be 
clouds, they soon let the sunshine through them, and so his tears are 


but the forerunners of smiles and laughter; and if he has any grief it 
soon vanisheth away : 


via yag poortls ovx ddysiv qidet.— Evnie. 


What man of ordinary guiltiness can look upon an innocent child, 
thus playing among flowers, without a thought of what he once was, 
and without shedding tears of vain regret for what he may never be 
again? Mr. Waller was thus affected. ‘Do you know the history of 
the old Frenchman?’ said he. 

‘I should be glad to hear it,’ replied I. 

‘It is short, and without plot to recommend it.’ 

‘Perhaps I shall like it the better on that account.’ 

‘It is well,’ said he, throwing himself back in the old vehicle, and 


* Mepro de fonte leporum surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. — Luc. 
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then in his sentimental way, making much out of little, told me these 
few facts as nearly as I remember them: 

That little building with wings and conservatories and gardens so 
artfully disposed, once had its counterpart in a stately chateau and 


grounds on the banks of the Seine. 


There is not a nook or turret or 


casement of the latter which is not represented in yonder miniature 
mansion ; and so all the walks, flower-beds and pretty embellishments 


are but copies of a true original. 


his country, remembers the beloved Argos where he was born. 

During the reign of faction and terror in France, when the elements 
of society appeared to be stirred up from the very dregs, and the state 
had become ripe for a revolution which brought the poor monarch Louis 
Seize to the block, among the many brave, noble, gallant, thrown from 
day to day into gloomy prisons to await their doom, or like the prisoner 


of the Bastile to become squalid and for 


5 


Thus it is that the exile dying to 


gotten in the revolutions of the 


state, was that venerable man who has just clasped yon beautiful child in 


his arms. 


You saw how aged he looked, and how comely were his gray 
hairs mixed up with the beautiful tresses of the child. 


At that time he was in the vigor of age, and full of manly beauty. 
Birth and talents fitted him for a prominent place, and he had already 
fallen under the eye of Robespierre, and his name graced the lists of 
proscription which like those of Sylla were doomed to fill the city with 


cries and mourning. 


But he had hitherto remained firm at his post. 


He was willing to die with, to die for, but not to forsake or survive his 


country. 


One day he sat solitary in his prison. 
ning, when the last rays of light were struggling through the bars, and 


the sounds of the city became dull. 


It was the approach of eve- 


Imaginations come up thick, fast, 


almost oppressively at such a time, even to the happy; how much more 


so to the prisoner of hope! 


He hed dropped the book which he had 


been reading (it was a volume of Montesquieu) from his hand, and 


became lost in reverie. 
scenes sought refuge and consolation. 


He remembered the past, and among its happy 
The future he had been wont 


to picture, that boundless prospect, so full of enchanting sights, but now 


how circumscribed ! 
and was prepared to welcome death. 


Then he steeled his soul to the worst of terrors, 
At that moment he listened 


attentively, and caught the fall of footsteps without in the paved cor- 


ridor. 


It might be the approach of the turnkey bringing the death- 


summons for the morrow. The heavy bolt shot with a noise which 
caused him to start nervously, the door moved slowly on its hinges, and 
in an instant he beheld—not the gaoler’s gaunt form, but dimly 


revealed by the declining day, a woman’s majestic fi 
exclaimed the father, stretching out his fond arms ; 
unexpected this meeting ! 


thee, my child, this is not the time or place for thee ! 

diately. Tarry not here. 

ever !’ 
‘Not so, my father. 

forth without you. 

it — gold did it. 


Make haste! 








*, 


I came hither without attendant ; 
Ask me not who effected this entrance. 
I have seen the gaoler. 


‘can it be? 


How have you gained access here? 


gure. ‘ Marianne!’ 


How 
Bless 


Retreat imme- 
Let me bid you farewell — for 


I cannot go 


I did 


He was the old porter at 
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Neuilly. A great sacrifice is preparing. Bertrand, Montreville, Vil- 
leneuve, a score of others, you too, are destined for the morrow. 
The way is prepared; there is no obstacle. Fly, Site; emigrate to 
another land.’ 

It was very dark within the walls of the prison, but not too dark to 
veil the moral beauty of the scene. Love, danger, filial piety, parental 
fondness, all powerfully appealed. The royalist embraced his child, 
and they passed silently down the gloomy stair-case, got beyond the 
sentinels, ascended the carriage, crossed the Pont-Neuf, and in two 
hours reached the old chateau. It was a beautiful summer night. 
There was confusion and bustle in the castle for many hours. Caskets 
and jewels were collected hastily, and whatever precious things could 
be removed with ease. A sad and solemn preparation was preparing 
for the morrow. Fields and groves and hereditary trees, which we 
love as dearly as dearest relatives or truest friends, were to be relin- 
quished, it might be for ever. And there was a sadder farewell. Mari- 
anne walked in the garden— not alone. She was accompanied by one, 
young, ardent, of whom all the world spake well, and whom she loved ; 
and he implored her with a tender eloquence, in vain. ‘T'wo affections 
struggled in the same heart, whereof the noblest was victorious. It 
was the noblest because less tinctured with self. So she withdrew 
from him her hand, and dismissed him from her presence, to cherish 
him in her heart of hearts for ever. VARENNES disappeared among the 
trees, and she never saw him again. 

When the gray light of the morning dawned they were awakened 
by the sounding of a huntsman’s horn, which was the signal to be 
ready. Marianne hastened to the library. Her father had just im- 
pressed his seal on the last package. He seized her hand and gazed 
wistfully in her face, which was bright and cheerful. 

‘Varennes!’ murmured he, inquiringly. 

‘Say nothing, I entreat you. I have bidden him farewell.’ 

‘Nay, you must not, shall not accompany me; you shall remain, pro- 
tected by our friends. I will go alone upon this voyage. In more 
tranquil times we shall meet again on this spot, and be happy.’ 

But neither commands nor entreaties can prevail against a woman’s 
strong resolution. ‘They entered the cabriolet amid the tears of the 
menials, and in an instant more were upon the road. When they had 
arrived at a spot whence it was possible to catch a last glimpse of the 
chateau through the trees, Marianne commanded the carriage to halt a 
moment, that she might take a final look, satisfied with which, she 
gave directions to proceed upon the journey, and leaning upon her 
parent’s breast shed a torrent of tears. 

The white sails of the brig were already flapping in the breeze, and 
they embarked on the voyage. Propitious gales wafted them on. 
When the shores of dear France were fading away from the sight, 
Marianne gazed eagerly toward the land, as she had taken a last look 
at the chateau. She felt a presentiment that she should never visit it 
any more. Deep sadness and melancholy stole over her when she 
thought of those whom she had left behind; (among them Varennes 
was not forgotten;) and a host of emotions came up over the soul 
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almost to overwhelm it. This was but a momentary weakness and 
defection. A better courage animated her breast and inspired her 
with new resolutions, when she beheld the form of one approaching her 
whom she loved more than any in the world. It was her father. 

To him she would devote her whole life; sharing in his prosperity, 
alleviating his adversity, watching him in sickness, and tenderly regard- 
ing him when growing old. And for this she looked for none other 
reward than the approval of her own heart, the smiles of Heaven. 
And Heaven always smiles upon such noble conduct. The admiration 
of the world never inspired it, and cannot bestow upon it its just 
deserts. The strong mind of the virtuous hath rich resources within 
itself, and can draw much from its own deep and pure affections. 
How much soever the visible sun is absent from the heavens, there is 
a light which shineth in the soul, and it shineth more and more unto 
the ‘perfect day. 

A few years glided by, and yonder chateau appeared among the trees. 
It had been selected as a refuge and a home; and it was happy and 
beautiful, but it owed every thing to HER hand. She touched nothing 
that it did not exhibit the attractive graces of a pure taste. W ithout 
her, not a plant sprang up in the gay paterre, or a single flower in all 
the wilderness of sweets. If she planted any thing, though it were a 
tender, fragile exotic, it acknowledged the hand which fostered it, and 
flourished. For trees and plants and dumb animals have sensitive 
natures, and are susceptible of kindness; and nothing died beneath 
her affectionate care. It was her idea to make the new place image 
forth the old. It was its pretty diminutive. Arbors and grottoes and 
sweet alcoves were reduced upon the scale, and all things copied with 
a tenacious memory. Rose-trees and eglantines bloomed in their own 
places, and wherever she had planted a vine, there grew one, only with 
richer clusters and of a warmer hue, at the ancient chateau. It was a 
garden without thorns; a seclusion which Shenstone might have 
admired ; and having rendered the place what it was by her own taste, 
it became the abode of kindness and hospitality. Hers was a fixed 
character; a resolute energy, a religious devotion. She founded the 
little chapel with gilded cross on the hill. At the matin-hour and at 
vespers she was unfailing as the gray-haired priest. There was not a 
poor or decrepit person within miles who did not regard her as an 
angel of mercy. She was the almoner of a bounty which giving never 
seemed to impoverish, and which imparted to the slightest boon a more 
than intrinsic value. Gold given from the reluctant hand is but 
despised dross, though it may save from starving; but a cup of water 
from the merciful imparts a shock of pleasure to the frame 


* More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.’ 


Marianne had been once beautiful; she was still stately and majestic. 
Her father listened to her voice as to that of acharmer. She filled up 
his whole house. She was instead of home, friends, country, and 


made the days of his exile sweet. With such a companion there is no 
exile. The very desert becomes an oasis, refreshed, verdant, and 
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blooming as the rose. She was passionately devoted to music and the 
arts, and the mistress of a harp, sometimes mournful. She was the 
admired of all the exiles. When the old Frenchmen came to her 
father’s house to partake of his welcome and hospitality, to ramble 
with dog and gun in his woodlands, to talk of the old dynasty, to drink 
his wine of the ancient vintage, and forget their griefs, she presided at 
his table in such a manner as to leave nothing desired by the guests 
Think not that all this is but a kind of the beautiful ideal without 
reality or truth. Are there not many who have beheld such excellence, 
and yet can testify how rare it is on earth? The path of such is as 
the beautiful path of the just. They scatter joy and gladness around 
them; relieving the dry places which were else fruitless; making the 
earth pleasant, and imaging in their faces the benign happiness of the 
better clime to which they shall be transplanted. Even so the waves 
of a fair river which lave the fairer shore, adding luxury to the verdure 
and beauty to the scene, shall one day be absorbed into the summer 
sky, and form a part of that heaven which they so gloriously reflect. 

It was a mild day at the end of the uncertain, stormy month of 
March. The violets which struggle first upward from the snow in our 
severe clime shed a faint perfume beneath the windows, and the blue- 
bird heralding the new spring sang on the leafless tree. Untrue 
prophets! The winter was not yet past. It was usually a busy season 
of the year at the chateau, when the lady of the mansion was wont to 
order the gardener to clear away the old leaves, and prune the vines, 
and prepare for the happy summer. At present she lay ill (none sus- 
pected how ill) in her chamber. But the poor, the aged, the many 
pensioners of her bounty were continually coming to inquire after her 
health, and went away with anxious faces. Toward evening a deeper 
gloom rested over the house. The old man bending down with his 
white locks was weeping hopelessly over his daughter’s couch. The 
menial looking out beheld a carriage before the door, and the name of 
Varennes was on his lips. ‘Faithful Jerome!’ exclaimed the latter, 
springing into the hall, and almost embracing him: ‘ How fares the 
Marquis and his lovely daughter 2? 

But the ancient domestic, being almost choked with tears, could 
only articulate to his eager inquiries, and with a faltering voice, ‘ Ma- 
RIANNE IS DEAD!’ 


CHAPTER NINE. 


‘ Anp what of the boy?’ said I, when Mr. Waller had got through 
with the little French ‘story. 

‘He is the old man’s grand-child, whose mother died in France. He 
inherits her beauty, and i is therefore the more loved. You observe yon 
white shaft in the garden. When it shall be inscribed with another 
name, and there are two graves in the small enclosure, Jerome will be 
intrusted to carry him back to France. That time cannot be far dis- 
tant, for his grand-sire’s head is whitened with the snows of many 
winters, and the companions of his exile are all dead. Then I foresee 
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that this pleasant place will lapse into melancholy ruin, or it will be 
invaded by others who will innovate on beauties which they have not 
planned and enjoy the fruits which they have not planted. Gee-up 
Codger !— the sun is getting warm.’ 
















Pernars it was a month after this, perhaps less, that the Country 
Doctor was securely smoking a long pipe in his sanctum, involved in 
smoke, and thinking about nothing in particular, when he was hastily 
sent for. It may be remarked that disturbances of this kind were sure 
to come either when he was smoking a pipe or eating his dinner, or 
falling into a pleasant sleep. Hence it is that country doctors always 
have more philosophy and of a better kind than any other class of men. 
They rely less upon certainties, and are regulated by a rigid penance 
and self-denial. If they sit down for very weariness, it may be only to 
rise up again at the bidding of any one; they know how to dispense 
with a substantial meal whose prov ocative incense makes the deprivation 
most trying; and they emerge from the oriental splendor of dreams to 
visit the abodes of squalid poverty ; and in return for this they receive 
the unkind rebukes of the ignorant and ungrateful. After all, where 
can those whose business is with the world look for their reward but in 
the conscious rectitude of the heart within, and in the right pulsations 
of that little monitor ? 

‘ But who is it that wants me now? Is it Cuff, or Bill, or Burks, or 
the blind ostler, or who?’ 

‘Doctor, go to the French gentleman’s ; the little boy is ill.’ 

‘Oh! — indeed; I am grieved to hear it; but not very ill, I hope?’ 

The old domestic’s eyes filled with tears. He bowed, said nothing, 
turned upon his heel, and went out. 

‘TI will follow his steps,’ said I, ‘immediately,’ rising up, and letting 
my pipe fall in the hurry to be gone. Where are my hat and w hip and 
gloves? All things are sure to be mislaid when one most wants them. 
Who has taken my spectacles off the shelf?’ 

‘They ’re on your head, you foolish man!’ 

‘I thank you, Madam. I am in haste. Do not expect me home to 
dinner.’ So saying, I went out, and taking the reins from the hand of 
Flummery, drove away. ‘I feel an unwonted interest in this boy,’ said 
I; ‘perhaps the reason is, that I was so much impressed with his 
beauty on first seeing him. Probably he is but slightly ailing, and I 
shall arrive to find him engaged in his usual sports. If the slightest 
accident happens to such idols, how is a whole household thrown into 
alarm !’ 

‘Indulging in such reflections, I arrived at last before the door. 
Passing through the library, (it was well furnished with books,) I 
ascended into an upper chamber, where I saw the old French exile 
supporting in his arms and watching with a tender solicitude the same 
beautiful boy whom I had before seen playing on the green. What a 
contrast !— the veteran oak of four-score stormy winters, the blooming 
plant of a few peaceful summers; and which was destined first to droop 
and die? I looked at the boy’s flushed cheeks and felt his quick flut- 
tering pulse, as he reclined on the old man’s breast. He was languidly 
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turning over a porte-feiulle of water-colored paintings, exquisitely tinted, 
(the artist’s hand was cold!) and these he at last put from him, too ill 
to regard them any more. A painful expression came over his counte- 
nance, as he turned his head away and would not be entertained. 

‘Ah! how ill he is!’ said the old French gentleman; ‘ Jami never 
refused to be delighted with pictures before. ‘The fever must abate 
soon. He has a fever, has he not, Doctor?’ 

‘Yes, said I, ‘ it is scarlatina,’ 

Terrible disease! There are those who hear the name with as much 
equanimity as the mention of a deadly pestilence or plague. How 
many houses that used to be gladdened by the voices and merriment 
and carnival pleasures of children are rendered desolate by it! And 
when the Christmas and New Year come again, which would also bring 
them, a joyful company, around the sacred hearth, their places are all 
empty, and the broken-hearted sit there in silence and tears, while the 
Patron Saint once so ardently expected turns away his aérial chariot, 
and goes to deposit his gifts in the midst of happier homes! I know 
many families in town and country to whom this malignant disease has 
not spared one out of the group of children who were the delight of 
fond parents, and the hopes of their house. In its character and 
developement it is such as too frequently to disappoint the predictions 
of medical skill; ever running into new stages, at one moment giving 
hopes of recovery, at the next putting on malignant symptoms, and at 
last, when least expected, resulting in death. 

‘Is the child in any danger?’ said the old man, relinquishing him 
into the arms of the attendant; ‘he has not complained much until 
to-day.’ 

‘ He has scarlet-fever, and in its milder form there is little to appre- 
hend.’ 

‘Thank God for that! Watch him closely, Doctor. He is a very 
dear boy. He prevents my gray hairs from going down in sorrow to 
the grave.’ 

‘Jerome!’ exclaimed the boy, rousing up a little from his listlessness, 
and speaking in the French tongue ; ‘ good Jerome, give me the musical 
box.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the old man, smiling for pleasure, ‘ better! better! 
The fever will soon abate; his cheeks are already less flushed.’ So 
they wound up the box, and placed it in his hands, and it played the 
Ranz des Vaches. 

‘Pretty tune!’ exclaimed Jerome, looking into his face; ‘we will 
make it play again.’ But a change came over him, and he put it 
away peevishly, and was querulous for something else. 

‘1 think,’ said I, ‘ he had better be put into bed.’ 

‘Certainly. Wheel out the crib;’ and in a moment the nurse 
brought out from the next apartment a notable piece of furniture, of 
dark mahogany, and of rare workmanship. 

‘It is an ancient relic, Doctor, an heir-loom in the family. I slept in 
it when a child, and some brave generals and renowned men of France 


have slumbered there, I assure you. Jerome, put the boy in it; he will 
rest better.’ 
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I could | not Xt help scrutinizing the venerable crib, and such a singular 
train of associations stole upon me, connected with the fortunes of those 
who had once occupied it, and in reflecting how much more peaceful 
were their infantile slumbers than the feverish dreams of their after life, 
that it would be foolish to put down my thoughts; and when I awoke 
from the reverie, it was time to administer the medicines and come away. 


I wave said that there was little to apprehend from the milder and 
more benign form of the disease. But it came in its most malignant 
shape; and I find in my diary, after the lapse of a few days, the short 
record of the child’s death. 

I recollect it quite well. Perhaps there were some incidents which 
impressed it more deeply on my mind. How cutting is it to witness the 
pangs and agonies of a dying child, when he looks around so suppli- 
catingly on those who have been accustomed to gratify his slightest 
will, but looks in vain for succor; and when at last conscious of the 
approach of death he gathers up his little resources and takes a touch- 
ing farewell of the world! It melts the stoutest soul to pity, and calls 
up tears difficult to be staunched. It is a triumph which is sublime in 
the brave man. 

It was toward the close of a beautiful day in autumn, and the reapers 
were mowing down the hay on the lawn. Within, the Reaper of Death 
was putting in his sickle. So thought I, as I looked first out of the 
window and then upon the countenance of the beautiful child. It wore 
an expression of intense pain, but how patient, how innocent, how 
infantile! Who would not become a vicarious sufferer in these cases, 
if it were possible for such pangs to be transferred! ‘There were many 
toys scattered about the room which were soon to be gathered together 
and locked up in some little depository. Alas! who would be left in 
that house to discover such a magazine in after years, and to bedew 
each fond memento! For such incidents do happen in families; and 
they call forth many a secret gush of old sorrow, and that hopeless 
pining “for the dead for which we have no word, but which the Latins 
denominate desiderium. The books with pictures which used to afford 
so much delight, all thumbed and dog-leaved and tattered; the box of 
games, the Christmas presents, the sword, the gun, the trumpet, the 
drum, the gay plume—look at the cheeks of the mother, and say 
whether the tear is less sacred because it rolls in silence! 

There was a toy-horse upon the bed. The child threw out his wasted 
arm, drew it toward him a few inches with a wistful look, and then let 
go the string. But he drew his grandfather down to him, ‘throwing his 
arms about his neck, and seeing a tear which had filled up the wrinkle 
on his face, (it was the last from a once full fountain ') he wiped it away, 
kissed him with parched lips, and articulated with French accent, 
‘ Apiev!’ 

‘It is too much!’ said the old man, pressing his hands upon his 
heart and sinking into a chair. Then he rose up and went out of the 
room, 

‘Jerome,’ murmured the child, looking wildly. 

‘ Hasten, hasten, Jerome ! — he is calling you.’ 
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But when the faithful domestic came up, the child was speechless ; 
and in a few moments after he was dead. 

Ah! how beautiful is that sleep which is without dreams by night, 
and from which there is no waking in the morning! I stood over him, 
and as the golden light streamed through the casement and lay upon his 
auburn locks and on his pure brow, I thought within myself, ‘ How dainty 
a potentate is Death; and seeing that his realms are only darkness and 
his food the worm, what need has he to quench the light of the young, 
or to deck his kingdom with the beautiful? When there are such mul- 
titudes who would willingly throw themselves into his arms, and hail 
him as a boon friend, why does he exact the company of those who 
shrink from him as the Kine of Terrors? Why does he despise the 
decrepit, the aged, and the unhappy, and take with him the beautiful 
child, the young virgin, and the youth of promise? To these, the air 
which they breathe is luxury, and they pine not yet for the peaceful rest 
of the tomb. ‘These are not questions for the heart to suggest, for the 
lips to express, or for man to answer. But this we know, that neither 
animated rooms nor gay assemblies, nor the living world itself, contain 
so much of what was once wit and beauty, and passion and lory, as thy 
still, cold sanctuary, oh Grave! 

Such reflections stole upon me; and going home and sitting down in 
the undisturbed solitude of my chamber, | composed these few lines: 


T O i DEAD CHILD. 


Ox! brightest dream and fairest form 
My vision ever knew! 

Thou art melted from my sight away 
As heaven absorbs the dew. 


Closed are those lips that cannot speak, 
And the dull eye is dead; 

The rose is banished from thy cheek, 
The dimpling smile is fled. 


Thy little feet no more on earth 
Shall ramble midst its sweets, 

But kiss the flowers of heavenly birth, 
Or tread the golden streets. 


Oh! in yon high ethereal isles 
By ancient patriarchs trod, 

Thy brow is radiant with the smiles 
And sunshine of its Gop. 


For thee, so destitute of sin, 
So passionless, my boy ! 

The task was light to enter in, 
And claim the promised joy. 


Oh! for the spirit of a child, 
A mould of purer clay, 

To burst its bands with rapture wild, 
And rise to endless day ! 
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Tue court-yard of old Basing rings with many an armed heel, 
And on the ear comes sharp and clear the clink of martial stee l; 
And in the hall and from the wall it is a goodly sight 

To see the dauntless cavaliers all harnessed for the fight ; 

For loyal hearts are beating there, and vaulted arches ring 

With the brave old English war-cry, ‘For Gop and for our King!’ 


But ere that gallant heart-acclaim is hushed within the hall, 
A herald’s trumpet summons forth the chieftain to the wall : 
‘Say wherefore flaunts yon banner upon the wings of pride, 

And wherefore gleams the hostile sword at each Malignant’s side ? 
Unbar old Basing’s massive gates, ungird the threatening sword, 
Nor dare with rebel] force dispute the legions of the Lord!’ 


‘ Hence to the crop-eared knaves and say yon banner’s every fold 
Bears ‘ Aimez Loyaute’ emblazed in characters of gold; 
If farther speech the churls would have, we ’ll answer them right soon 
From mouth of clamorous culverin and fiery musketoon ; 

Ho! soldier! blow thy bugle-blast, and with no stinted breath 

Hurl back into the traitor’s teeth defiance to the death!’ 


Lo! who is he that strides yon tent with fierce and moody eye, 
As herald’s voice recounteth o’er stern Winchester’s reply ? 
Why gnaws he thus his nether lip as if to hold confined 

Bold thoughts of high aggrandizement that haunt his troubled mind ? 
And wherefore clenches he so fast his broad and heavy hand, 

* As if he kingly sceptre held, or baton of command? 
















The swart and burly Oiver, who grasps his ready sword, 
And cries aloud : ‘ Here ’s work for those who battle for the Lord! 
Awake, arise! gird well your loins, ye chosen men of might, 

He calls whose glory ye have seen in visions of the night. 

To horse ere dawn! for when the sun shall sink beneath the flood, 
His rays will catch a redder glow from off a field of blood!’ 






A thousand told of men as bold as e’er of woman born, 
With psalm and prayer and solemn air watch anxiously the dawn: 
They gaze in sadness on the sun, for who can surely say 
The blesséd beam that greets them now is not his farewell ray? 
And every pulse beats hurriedly, and busy thoughts are rife, 

For none are there to prophesy the issue of the strife. 






The lady Helen with her lord sate waiting for the day, 
And ever as her tear-drops came he kissed those tears away : 
‘Ho! warder! tell us of the night!’ cried many a gallant peer, 
And ‘ warder, tell us of the night!’ cried many a cavalier: 

And worthy master Fuller, in his sable garments dight, 
Throwing back his study-window, asked the tidings of the night. 
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‘ God sain ye, noble masters!’ the ancient soldier said, 
And leaning on his partisan, he slowly shook his head ; 
I have peered into the darkness till mine eyes are dim, [ trow, 
Yet as mine ears are not grown dull, methinks I[ hear them now ; 
Now, as the morning sun comes up, "and with his golden fire 
Is gilding hill and tree-top, and the chapel’s lofty spire. 


‘ Not with war's gorgeous blazonry of banner, trump and drum, 
But like a gathering thunder-cloud the grim enthusiasts come. 
All solemnly and silently they are looming on their way, 
With a stern and gloomy bearing, and an ominous array. 
I should take them for a spectral host from the charnel of the dead, 
Were it not for the low ceaseless hum and heavy martial tread. 


‘ Ah well I know stout Orrver, and well have cause to know, 
For never saw I man before dealt such a fearful blow: 
I saw him at red Naseby, and my heart was troubled sore, 
And [ lay beneath his horse’s feet at bloody Marston-moor, 
Where, as the smith his hammer plies, plied he his arm in fight, 
With a stately and a solemn stroke, and a resistless might.’ 


Uprose the lady Helen, and a silken scarf took she, 

Where woven by her own fair hands shone ‘ Aimez Loyaute ! ’ 
She girded it about her lord and buckled on his spur, 

And thus she spake with faltering tongue to princely Winchester : 
‘I do not bid thee, good my lord, be backward in the strife, 

But oh! a woman’s love still pleads, be chary of thy life! 


‘ Look from thy lattice, gentle Nell,’ the fearless warrior said, 
‘And where the combat ] presses most thou ‘It find thy silken braid : 
Foul scorn it were if he whom thou hast guerdon’d with thy love, 
In such a cause ’gainst such a foe a recreant should prove ! 
Houseless and landless I may be, but never blush of shame 
Shall mantle o’er thy pale pure brow at mention of my name.’ 


At morn the lofty fortress frowned in grandeur on the foe, 

Noon saw its walls, all rent and torn, heaped i in the fosse below ; 

And still the work goes on amain, with strong unfaltering arm, 

And taunt and jeer ‘from cavalier are answered by a psalm ; 

Till stroke on stroke the strong chain broke, and with a thundering sound 
The broad and ponderous draw- bridge falls, loud crashing to the ground ! : 


‘Smite down the sons of Belial!’ those iron foemen cry ; 
‘For church and king, and woman’s love!’ the bristling walls reply. 
As waters which their barriers burst impetuous roll along, 
So from the gates the cavaliers pour forth upon the throng; 
And ever where the scarf is seen, amid the bloodiest press, 
There ’s a lifted hand and a gleaming brand, and a sturdy foe the less! 


But bootless is the fierce assault of chivalrous emprize, 

For Oviver is bearing down, and whoso dares him, dies! 

Amid the thickest of ‘the fray his crimson blade hath shone, 

And though there ’s blood upon his brow, that blood is not his own. 
From right to left his weapon falls, nor falleth it in vain, 

For men can trace his gory path by gazing on the slain. 


‘ Hosannah to the Lord!’ he cries, ‘the victory is won! 
But not by us, by Him alone the good work hath been done ; 
Lo! pride ‘ful Winchester at bay, like lion in his lair, 
With corslet hacked and scarf “all torn, and wild dishevelled hair: 
He yields, he yields !— not unto us the glory of this day, 
3ut unto Him whose name hath been our buckler in the fray !’ 


VOL, XIX. D 
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NOTES OF LIFE IN HAYTI. 


NUMBERTEAREE. 


Tue cultivator of the North, where Christophe reigned, has the 
reputation of being more industrious than his brethren in the other 
districts. His black Majesty saw that they were disposed to give up all 
habits of labor, and counteracted such effects by the most arbitrary 
tyranny. The terror of his name was as effectual as the whip of the 
overseer; and they have accordingly preserved in some degree a taste 
for work. Not that the indolent are left entirely to their own free will, 
for there are various laws not only to promote but to enforce labor. 
Every country negro for example is obliged to live on his own land, or 
‘to take the act,’ by which he binds himself to work upon a certain 
estate for a term of years; and any vagabonds who are found in the 
country without any visible means of subsistence are sent to prison. 
Often too, when the towns show an unusual number of idlers, a procla- 
mation is issued by the commandant of the same, ordering them to 
betake themselves to their several places of abode. And there are 
other measures still more effectual to enforce labor; to compel people, 
in other words, to drive the wolf from their own doors. ‘There resides 
within given limits a personage called the ‘ rural officer,’ who has the 
supervision of the neighboring country, who visits the farms, and notes 
neglected land. Where the ground is found bearing too flagrant 
proofs of lazy occupants, they are marched off ‘sans ceremonie’ to 
gaol. Then a file of soldiers is seen marching into town, having in 
their midst a posse of men and women, ragged and half starved, com- 
ing from a rich piece of land overgrown with weeds and thickets, the 
coffee-trees overrun and choked up with worthless vines. Nothing pre- 
vents this wilderness from being made to blossom like the rose but 
the inveterate sloth of the shameless and sturdy occupants. 

If it is asked how there can be any lazy people in such a country, 
the answer is, that the standard of industry is too low. The occasional 
punishment of individuals has doubtless some good effect as an exam- 
ple; but a good estate, having any thing like the comforts which a 
man with the aid of his family might command, is seldom seen. 
The number of whites residing in the Island is probably less than five 
hundred, (the population being not less than five hundred thousand,) 
and the deaths of whites in the different ports probably exceeds this 
number annually. There are not more than fifteen or twenty Ameri- 
cans residing in the whole length and breadth of the land; and of 
American merchants it is believed there is not one. An edict was 
issued a few years since, that no foreigner should henceforth be 
allowed to take a license as a merchant, excepting those already in 
trade, who could continue business by petitioning the President for 
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permission, at the beginning of each year, which permission he promptly 
granted. 

The writer of this article was for some time the only American 
merchant in the Island, holding the right to do business in his own 
name, and paying therefor an annual tax of six hundred dollars. Hav- 
ing left the country, there is not now a single individual of his country- 
men possessing this privilege; and the very large trade which we have 
with the Island has passed into the hands of native merchants. But 
not only are there no American merchants; there is no consul or other 
representative of the United States to protect her seamen and the 
interests of her citizens. At the same time the above regulation was 
promulgated, another was put forth, to the effect that no foreign consul 
or commercial agent should be recognized by government, unless he 
was the bearer of a letter from his own government to President Boyer. 
This stroke of policy was aimed directly at the United States, or rather 
it was beating Old Nick round the stump; since they well knew that 
our government would not notice the new law, and our consuls would 
immediately die a natural death, as far as the exercise of their func- 
tions was concerned. 

To the foreigner landing upon these shores, or elsewhere within the 
tropics, the sun appears to have very nearly the same power at all 
seasons of the year; and one feels a constant anxiety more or less 
intense, until he is taken in hand by the acclimating fever. His 
chance then for life depends very much upon his habits, his constitu- 
tion, and his medical attendance. If he survives the attack, he is 
ready to tread the soil like a native. With a broad Panama on his 
head he braves the scorching sun at every hour of the day; he enjoys 
the sea-breeze as it pours its s refreshing streams through his apartments ; 
and when it dies away he waits, cool and patient, for the land-wind 
which comes, as regular as night, fresh from the mountains. He no 
longer worries over every meal he eats, anxious and alarmed lest some- 
thing which he has taken may be feverish and unwholesome food. His 
first glance in the morning is not at the glass to ascertain if his com- 
plexion has altered since the previous day. He no longer shrinks from 
a delicious morceau, fearing lest his enemy may lurk there; and he no 
longer shudders when a case of sickness or death is mentioned. But 
if he dies—ah! then there is the unattended hearse, the friendless 
funeral; and he lies unwept and forgotten in the stranger’s grave. 

There came to reside among us a French merchant, who received 
from his friends a large business. So thriving was he, that he sent all 
the way to Bordeaux for his brother. The latter soon arrived and 
proved a valuable acquisition to our little circle. -Good tempered and 
gentlemanlike, and understanding perfectly the ‘ savoir vivre,’ he became 
at once a general favorite. After a residence of six or seven years it 
was agreed that Antoine, the younger, should return to France, to 
make arrangements for a more extensive trade. The ship was in the 
harbor which was to bear him to his native city, and he was making his 
preparations in the highest spirits, waiting for the voyage, and longing 
with a Frenchman’s enthusiasm once more to see his own dear France. 
The anchor was a-peak, the sails were loosed, and the good ship was 
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ready ‘like a greyhound in the slips’ to bound away. ‘The boat was 
sent for the passenger; he was feverish and could not embark; she 
waited for him until the next day; but he grew worse, and the ship 
went to sea. In one week, instead of being on his way home, he was 
in the silent grave-yard. His brother, who had been esteemed a hard 
unfeeling man, took his death deeply to heart. He lost his interest in 
every thing ; his appetite failed him; and the strong man took to his 
bed, and in one month died of a broken heart, and was laid by the 
side of his brother. The visiter may find the grave-stones of Joseph 
and Antoine Savona side by side in that secluded cemetery. And yet 
this is perhaps the healthiest spot in the West Indies. Deaths among 
the foreign seamen are extremely rare, having averaged not more than 
one in three years, for the last nine! I never knew a case of yellow 
fever to occur; while Port-au-Prince, a hundred miles distant, has 
been the grave of tens of thousands slain by this fell destroyer. 

The coast from Jeremie to Port-au-Prince presents a great variety of 
mountain scenery; and for two-thirds of the distance the voyager “has 
the smooth ‘ bight of Leogane’ to sail through, protected by the Island 
of Gonaives, w vhich extends along the seaw ard ‘side. Along this coast 
lay the district ruled by one of the five great Caciques, whom Colum- 
bus found when he dropped among them ‘from the skies.’ This was 
the territory of Xaragua. ‘The Spani: wds (who had formed a colony 
at the other extremity of the Island) had heard,’ says Irvine, ‘ many 
accounts of the soft and delightful region of Xaragua, in one part of 
which some of the Indian traditions placed their E lysian fields. ‘They 
had heard much also of the beauty and urbanity of the inhabitants. 
The mode of their reception was calculated to confirm their favorable 
prepossessions. About this time messengers arrived from Behechio, 
cacique of Xaragua, informing him that he had large quantities of 
cotton and other articles in which his tribute was to be paid, ready for 
delivery. ‘The Adelantado, the brother of Columbus, immediately 
summoned a numerous train, who gladly set forth with him to revisit 
this fruitful and happy region. They were again received with songs, and 
dances, etc.’ - - + ‘The accounts of Xaragua give a picture of savage 
life in its perfection of indolent ease and unt: isked enjoyment. ‘The trou- 
bles which distracted the other parts of devoted Hayti had not yet reached 
the inhabitants of this pleasant region. Living among beautifui and 
fruitful groves, on the borders of a sea which appeared ‘forever tranquil 
and unvexed by storms ; having few wants, and those readily supplied, 
they appeared emancipated from the common lot of labor, and to pass 
their lives in one uninterrupted holiday. When the Spaniards regarded 
the fertility and sweetness of this country, the gentleness of its people 
and the beauty of its women, they pronounced it a perfect paradise.’ 

The writer, for many years a resident in Xaragua, bears his testi- 
mony to the fidelity of these accounts, so far as soil, scenery and 
climate are concerned. 

Hills of every shape, sometimes throwing up a wall five hundred feet 
above his he: d, appear about to oppose the traveller’s progress, while the 
tall trees waving over the brink seem as if they might lose their balance 
and come crashing down upon his path. As he winds round the base, 
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a broad amphitheatre spreads out before him, formed by a series of 
hills sweeping round and up, in vast waves of verdure. Here, his horse 
treads upon a soft grassy carpet, where the ear cannot detect his footfall ; 
and from the summit of this hill the blue ocean bursts upon the view, 
and apparently a stone cast from the hand would fall upon the beach 
below, though it is several miles distant. Here groves of the palmetto 
wave ‘their ‘crackling limbs; there the huge mahogany stands, the 
monarch of the woods. Now, as you pass under the lofty ‘Monbin,’ 
you crush at every step its fragrant and refreshing fruit. Here, you 
wind up a path so serpentine that you may converse with your com- 
panions who are higher up though they are two miles in advance by the 
road. ‘There you may follow a river road, and completely change your 
prospect every hundred rods; there, you may follow another, and be 
compelled to ford its crystal waters thirty times in a less number of 
miles. Here a stream rushes through the defiles of the hills with the 
velocity of a torrent; there another flows gently along over snow-white 
pebbles. Here you pass through forests w hose tall trees are so env eloped 
with vines running to their tops, that not a leaf of their own nor a 
particle of the trunk are visible. Now, the waves of the ocean lave 
your horse’s feet as you ride along the beach, and anon you are climb- 
ing a hill where the steep sides and the thick growing trees contract 
the broad view of the minute previous into a few feet of pathway, and 
the light of noon is changed to the twilight of evening. 

But where are now ‘the gentle people’ who lived on these fruits, 
and bathed in these rivers, and roamed over these hills, and were happy 
for unknown ages in this unknown world? They are gone, like the 
Iroquois, the Hurons, and the Delawares; yet not like them; for while 
these fell manfully, disputing the right of the intruders, and died like 
warriors, the mild children of Hayti- were worn out with unaccustomed 
labor, and hunted to death, hardly striking a blow in defence of their 
beautiful homes! ‘Two short centuries have passed, and their existence 
is like adream. And who is the successor of the exterminated race? 
Is it the greedy Spaniard raving for gold ?— or his supplanter, the proud 
Frenchman, smiling and satisfied, as he gazes upon the rich coffee- 
groves and cane-fields with which his enterprise had covered the soil ? 
It is none of these. Another people, a stranger to them all, trans- 
planted from their own distant homes, not by their own wills or their 
own wants, but to serve the wills and the wants of alien masters, are 
now the uncontrolled lords of the soil which their slavish hands had 
tilled. What romance, what tale that wiled away the ‘nights’ of the 
Arabian Caliph, is stranger than this romance of the red race and the 
black? The one unfitted by his wild education to breathe the same 
air with the white intruder upon his soil, and so to perish; the other 
brought from a distant quarter of the globe, humble and strong and 
easy, kisses the rod, until the day of change comes, and then, where the 
red AMERICAN perished, the Arrican overpowers the Europe AN, and 
rules triumphant over a land bathed in the blood of all! 

To wile away a heavy hour, I was wont to stroll to a neighboring 
hill, where a broad expanse of ocean was spread out, and far on the 
distant horizon was seen the faint outline of mountains in Cuba and at 
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Cape Nicholai Mole. Part of the town swept around the base of the 
hill, and in full view lay the market-place and parade-ground; and as 
the different guard-stations were relieved, the roll of the drum came 
clear and sharp up the hill, reminding us that no display of guns and 
drums and bayonets was required in our own favored land. Many a 
sad and many a happy hour have we passed there. Sad, when the 
ocean gave no sign of long-expected tidings from home, throwing back 
upon our hearts the bitter feeling of ‘ hope deferred ; cheerful, joyous, 
when the good glass defined the white speck on the far distant horizon 
to be the square topsail of a foreign and probably of an American 
vessel! And then we were wont to sit down in the pleasant shade and 
watch her for hours as she grew taller and taller upon the waters, until 
at last the welcome emblem floated from the mast-head, and crowned 
our hopes with full fruition. 

The summit of this hill was covered with the ruins of the mansion 
of the ‘Commandant de la Place’ of the ancient regime. The arches 
of the cellars, a rabbit warren, and other apartments of the basement 
remained, but not another vestige of the building itself, excepting the 
steps in front. The gardens extended round on every side, and were 
divided into sections or plots of some sixty or eighty feet square by 
solid masonry four feet high; and these walls are perfect. Many fruit 
trees still wave their golden boughs over these grounds, and the fragrant 
jasmines still ‘ waste their sweetness on the desert air.’ The thoughts 
naturally reverted to the builders and occupants of this pleasant spot ; 
to the fair children of France who assembled in this shady grove to 
hold pleasant converse; to read the last romance from Paris ; to tune 
the light guitar, and to ‘enjoy the view and the breezes of ocean. From 
the tall topmasts in the harbor below the lily-white flag of the Bour- 
bons constantly greeted their sight; and as the warm thoughts of home 
arose, they would turn to the distant horizon, and gaze as if their vision 
could pierce through the thousand leagues which lay between them and 
their ewn or their fathers’ birth-place. Is this mere fancy? Answer, 
emigrant or traveller, on whatever shore your alien feet have trod ! 

And thus they passed their days amid gardens and groves, and flow- 
ers and fountains; the busy town at their feet, with its paraphernalia 
of trade, was to them a volume which they did not seek to open ; for 
these favorites of fortune were the children of colonial officers or of 
wealthy planters, and nothing but rank or riches found their way within 
the magic circle in which they moved. What gay banquets had been 
held beneath that roof! How had the tables groaned beneath the rich 
viands served in massive plate! How obsequious had been the slaves 
stationed behind each guest to change the varying courses and serve 
the sparkling wine! And where were now those guests? Though 
little more than a quarter of a century had passed, most if not all of 
them had paid the debt of nature; and if there were any survivors of 
the revolutionary horrors, they were far away, seeking consolation for 
their losses in the vain hope of restitution to their former grandeur. 
And where were the obsequious slaves? Many of them still lived. The 
old couple in yonder hovel were of the number. Victors in the struggle, 
they lived still in sight of their old home, and the magnificence of their 
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master’s establishment is freshly remembered. Question them; their 
answers are vague and unsatisfactory. There is too much crime 
involved in such recollections. They would that a Lethe might pour 
its streams over the land and wash out the remembrance of the past, 
and the danger of future retribution! The negro of Hayti loves not to 
dwell upon by-gone days ! 

On my last visit ‘to the hill,’ in 1840, the flowers once so carefully 
nurtured still survived the neglect of an age, and were yet blooming 
around the broken steps and gate-way, and the guava and mango and 
orange bore their fruit in the deserted gardens: but the only charm of 
the spot, the melancholy one of loneliness, was destroyed. A squalid 
band of beggars and cripples had taken up their dismal abode in the 
arched cellars, from whence, as the bats flew in at dawn, they sallied 
forth, to begin with the day another struggle with famine and disease. 
The following anecdote will illustrate the aversion which the Haytien 
has to recur to past events. A Frenchman travelling in the island 
stopped at the house of an old negro, who for his zeal in revolutionary 
times had been raised to the rank of colonel. A plentiful repast of 
rice, fowls, bananas, etc., was set before the hungry Gascon, who did 
ample justice thereto. ‘Turning over the heavy silver fork in his hand, 
he read a name engraved in large letters which he recognized as that of 
a rich planter who had lived in these parts. With vast indiscretion, 
our white man pursued his examination to the other spoons and forks 
upon the table, of which there was made quite a display, and found 
upon all, in large letters, as was the fashion with the ostentatious plan- 
ter, the name of D’Orvixte at full length. Aware-that it was a ticklish 
question, but bursting with curiosity, he bearded the lion in his den, 
and cried out: ‘ Why, Colonel where did you get all this plate, which I 
perceive belonged to the family of D’Orville?’ The Colonel laying 
down the banana which he was discussing with the knife and fork of 
Dame Nature, fixed his guest (and that guest a Frenchman) with a 
steady gaze, and without any outward sign of discomposure, answered 
quietly : ‘ Mangez mangé ou, blanc, et pas mélez corps ou dans z affaires 
gui pas gardé ou,’ which means: ‘ Eat your victuals, white man, and 
don’t ask questions about things which don’t concern you.’ The in- 
quisitive guest afterward had his curiosity satisfied, by ascertaining that 
he had eaten his dinner on the D’Orville estate, and that the Colonel 
had been one of the D’Orville slaves! But the blacks are sometimes, 
nay often, much attached to the families of their old masters; bringing 
them presents from the country, living with them as servants, and taking 
an interest in all their concerns. This feeling is seen more commonly 
in the women. I refer to their colored owners, and not to the whites. 
None of the latter ever venture themselves upon the island. 

There was one expression which the negroes bestowed upon each 
other occasionally, which I could not for a long time interpret. This 
was ‘Negre-maitre.’ Did it mean that the person addressed was a 
‘master negro’ or negro ‘par excellence?’ From the vanity of the 
race, I thought this likely; but at last I ascertained the true meaning, 
which is ‘ master’s negro.’ Sothe next time I heard it I knew that the 
two had belonged to the same master, and that they gave each other the 
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affectionate title of ‘master’s niggers.’ Great respect is paid to a dif- 
ference of age. ‘The boy of six years addressing the boy of ten, or 
the youth of sixteen accosting the man of twenty-five, is always ex- 
pected to fit a handle to his senior’ s name. Among friends and inti- 
mates it is ‘ frere’ or ‘ cousin,’ or ‘compere.’ ‘Thus, Jaques speaking to 
his elder, Pierre, says ‘ brother Pierre,’ or ‘ cousin Pierre,’ though there 
be no consanguinity between them. It is a singular mark of respect, 
always expected and always paid to a difference in age. When there 
are two of the same name, they call each other ‘Tokai.’ Se. Cans. 


THOUGHT OF HE PILGRIMS. 


Ifow beauteous in the morning light, 
All glittering in her pride, 
Tri-mountTatn from her ancient height 
Looks down upon the tide ! 
The fond wind woos her from the sea, 
And the wave clasps her lovingly 
- _ — © 
As bridegroom clasps his bride. 


And out across the waters dark, 
Careering on their way, 

Comes many a gallant home-bound bark, 
Swift dashing o’er the bay. 

Their canvass hath the morning gales, 

The sunlight gilds their sw elling sails, 
And flashes on the spray. 


Not thus toward fair New-England’s coast, 
With eager-hearted crew, 
rr >: ° . . 
rhe Pilgrim-freighted, tempest-tost, 
And lonely MayrLtower drew ! 
There was no hand outstretched to bless, 
No welcome from the wilderness 
To cheer her hardy few. 


But onward drave the wintry clouds 
Athwart the darkening sky, 

And hoarsely through the stiffening shrouds 
The wind swept stormily ; 

While shirilly from the beetling rock 

That seemed the billows’ force to mock, 
Broke forth the sea-gull’s ery. 


Gon’s blessing on their memories ! 
Those sturdy ones and bold, 

Who girt their hearts in righteousness, 
Like martyr-men of old; 
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And mid oppression, sternly sought 
To hold the sacred boon of Tuoucut 
In freedom uncontrolled. 


They left the old ancestral hall, 
The creed they might not own; 
They left home, kindred, fortune, all — 
Left glory and renown; 
For what to them was pride of birth, 
Or what to them were pomps of earth, 
Who sought a heavenly crown? 


Strong armed in faith they crossed the flood; 
Here, mid the forest fair, 
With axe and mattock, from the wood 
They laid broad pastures bare ; 
And with their plough-shares turned the plain, 
And planted fields of yellow grain, 
And built their dwellings there. 


The Pirertm Srres! How from the night 
Of centuries dim and vast, 

It comes o’er every hill and height, 
That watch-word from the past! 

And old men’s pulses quicker bound, 

And young hearts leap to hear the sound, 
As at the trumpet’s blast! 


And though the Pilgrims’ day hath set, 
Its glorious light remains ; 
Its beam refulgent lingers yet 
O’er all New-England’s plains. 
Dear land !— how, doomed from thee to part, 
The blood that warmed the Pilgrims’ heart 
Swells proudly in my veins! 


Blest right of consanguinity 
(And who shall me despoil ?) 
I claim with thy bold yeomanry, 
Thy stalwart sons of toil. 
Brave shoots of that good Pilgrim stock 
Whose strong roots clasp old Plymouth’s rock, 
And widely vein the soil. 


Go to the islands of the sea, 
Wherever man may dare, 
Wherever pagan bows the knee, 
Or christian bends in prayer; 
To every shore that skirts the main, 
Wherever keel on strand hath lain, 
New-England’s sons are there ! 


Toil they for wealth on distant coast, 
Roam they from sea to sea, 

Still doth each bosom proudly boast 
Its birth-place ’mong the free ! 

Or seek they fame on glory’s track, 

Their hearts, like mine, turn ever back, 
New-England! unto thee. 


6 
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A PIC-NIC. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE AMERICAN IN PARIS,’ ‘FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON,’ ETC. 


A PLEASANT morning three months ago, a gentleman was seen bend- 
ing his way through Chestnut-street, then veering off for the north- 
western regions of the city ; conducting alad of about six years with 
the right hand, and carrying on the left arm a basket—a couple of 
claret-bottles just exhibiting their slender necks over its margin. He 
had on a green coat, a white hat, unmentionables of a blue lilac, and a 
snowy dimity vest reflected the azure hues of its lining upon his cheeks, 
His form was robust, complexion rosy, and a volume of fair straight 
hair hung like the scutched flax upon his broad shoulders. The boy 
was tight belted in a blouse, and stuck out at the tail like a funnel. 
His face had the oval form of an egg, the bigger end down, and his 
pair of little eyes were blinking in their sockets in the anticipation of 
a day of pleasure. At the same time was seen, about fifty paces dis- 
tant, a lady gradually dropping into the rear as she approached Chestnut- 
street, apparently not wishing to be noticed upon a polite promenade as 
appertaining to so scurvy acaravan. A gauze of attenuated and trans- 
parent meshes concealed her bosom as a mist; otherwise she was habited 
richly in silks, a little awry perhaps from some irregularity in the folds 
of her petticoat; but in natural beauty she exceeded the common 
endowments of her sex. Her eyes were gray like Minerva’s and Bona- 
parte’s, and her hair of a glossy brown gathered itself into ten thousand 
spontaneous curls upon eye-brows gracefully arched. Her nose was 
straight as the arrow, and her upper lip the exact image of Cupid’s bow. 
In other respects her style was the luxuriant — in fashionable phrase, 
embonpoint ; that is, her shapes were founded on facts; facts authentic, 
historical, demonstrable as geometry; and not indebted for contours 
and developements to the villanous ingenuity of Madame Cantello and 
‘her successors ;’ reminding the writer of this memoir of his more 
primitive days, and his uncottoned sweet-hearts of the Juniata. 

Such was Mrs. Stripe, for so the lady was named, as I have since 
discovered; she having been united in second marriage with Mr. Rich- 
ard Stripe, ‘school-master of the classical department. It had been her 
husband’s pleasure, to which after some opposition and the usual en- 
treaties she had consented, to spend the first day of May, it being a 
holiday, his wife’s birth-day, and the sweetest day of spring, in mount- 
ing declivities, walking in the solitude of valleys, listening to the warb- 
ling of birds, in a pic-nic with his ‘ soul’s dearest half? and little Chip, 
(her r son by the former marri: ige,) and other innocent recreations of the 
country ; and upon this errand they had set out just as the sun was 
peering over the vertex of Beck’s shot-tower in Southwark. From the 
events of this day, its mishaps and enjoyments, with some casual adven- 
tures, and the usual number of digressions and conversations, I have 
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made up, dear Editor, the subject of the present communication. For 
the convenience of readers who may not like to take the whole at once, 
it is divided as you will see into chapters, as follows. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE WALK UPON CHESTNUT-STREET 


‘ Where alone our fashionable fair 
Can form some slight acquaintance with fresh air.’ 


‘Your servant!’ said with great affability Mr. Bustleton. ‘ How is 
the wife and the little ones ?— how is all the family?’ And he passed 
on like Pontius when he askec ‘what was truth,’ without waiting an 
answer. A man of business—a note to pay at three—quick! He 
was out of sight; and Dick’s bow wasted itself in empty air just oppo- 
site the United States’ Bank, and he walked on, musing upon the 
fragility of banks and wooden pavements, till he reached Fifth-street. 
How beautiful are these English lindens! If but continued from river 
to river, Chestnut had been the queen of streets, and this alone had 
honored and beautified the city — at the expense only of pushing the 
lower section fifty yards upon Southwark. Here Mr. Cade, Mr. Straw, 
Mr. Kettle, the scene-shifters, the patriots, the politicians, and all those 
who, at a moment’s warning, are ready to die for their country, were 
huddled under the shade; and Dick read the city, county, and state 
offices in large caligraphic letters overhead ; the Mayor's, Recorder’s 
Prothonotary’s, Commissioners.’ ‘ Happy republic!’ thought he, ‘ that 
stands in spite of the rats that are nibbling its timbers ; suapte vi stat ; 
and he stood still awhile, the right foot in advance. Lawyers with green 
bags, one carrying briefs, another his breeches to the tailor, were going 
in and out. 

Dick had been cast in a suit lately, and hated all lawyers; so he set 
to cursing them in the dead languages —the Latin is so expressive! He 

called them | Fort tintinnabula, cow-bells of the court; ‘ Accepitres 
auri;’ ‘* Pecuniarum hamiole ;? ; Harpagones Curia ;’ ‘ Rabule 
ane qui licitum latrocinium exercent ;’ ‘ Damnifict linguis, nist 
funibus argenteis vincias.’ Paid to talk, paid to hold their. tongues ; 
sowing law-suits, reaping fees. Equity, it occurred to him, must be, by 
the rule of opposites, from equus, a horse, for she don’t ride —‘ Lacry- 
mosa mora claudicans ;’ and then he hobbled on, moved by the classic 
sounds, through the midst of that public hedge of constables, sheriffs, 
politicians and pick-pockets, embroidering the front of the old State- 
house, and the numerous pot-houses on the right, where sits apart, in 
great enjoyment of his mug of ale and his Virginia or Oronoco, the 
‘loafer,’ watching the smoke as it curls slowly to the heaven of his 
div an, without knowing the existence of such things upon the earth ; 
‘on diviner things intent;’ and then he quoted what he thought the 
finest of Virgil’s lines : 


¢ Sic tandem Euboicis Cumarum illabitur oris ;’ 
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fancying he saw the vessel scud through the briny surge; and he 
arrived in a fast walk at the theatre. What a huddle of fashionables in 
grim moustaches, waiters, cab-drivers, and blackguards, about the ho- 
tels! Strange! how many of our republican youth pique themselves 
upon this kind of gentility! The crowd thickens here toward five, 
when you will see them pick their teeth with an air of contented satis- 
faction, as if they had dined. 

Heavens! the exquisite creature! Who can she be! Such a girl, 
in French and even English customs, would venture upon this street 
only with her bonne or grandmother; our republican walks out, as you 
see, in all her independent and unguarded loveliness, not afraid of the 
Decemvirs. Dick made none of these reflections ; "I made them for 
him, which is the same thing; but he read over the play-bill, and out 
hopped, i in his imagination, Fanny Elssler, undressed to the quick, skip- 
ping, flitting, pirouetting, sommersetting ; and he stood, a leg at full 
stretch in the rear, and arms in a swimming posture ; then, cased in her 
Cracovienne panoply, she rattled her castanets, and Dick snapped his 
fingers and cut a — The basket ee, and ae fell in the gutter. 


‘Hold your tongue, you little botheration ! Y 

*1’ll tell mother !—so I will!’ 

‘Tell the d—1! Who cares?’ 

A silk gown rustled by, and Dick quailed. It was however not Mrs. 
Stripe, and he breathed again. 

It was a Miss and Mister of the fashionable cut, who passing in front 
discovered, she her waist squeezed to an isthmus between two conti- 
nents, and he an inch of snowy cambric peeping from his pocket, and 
a bud and two leaves, twined by the fingers of the Graces, at his button- 
hole. ‘Pon honor, Me-e-m - - - ’ But here an equipage, screaming on 
its axle-tree, with two stately negroes in the rear, and at six feet from 
the wheels two’ pot-bellied nags, looking like two rats in the family-way, 
drew up at the ‘Washington.’ ‘A great senator from the ‘Old Domin- 
ion!’’ Every body stared, and Dick, with the basket and Chip, stared ; 
and three omnibusses and two funerals intervening, the street was 
choked up, and a part only of the conversation reached Mr. Stripe’s 
ears. 

- ‘Seen much?’ said the lady—casting an eye upon the 
play-bill, then on the beau—‘ much of Miss Elssler ?’ 

‘Yes, Mem, a good deal. She was supremely beautiful last night in 
the Sylphide, was she not? I say last night, for I believe you ' 

‘Ye—yes, Sir - - - on the second tier!’ (And she honored the 
young gentleman witha blush.) - - - Patookaboxup’- - -. Think 
of modest sixteen, that scarce can garter up its own stockings in Ame- 
rica, looking on, before company, at Fanny’s - - - gymnastics! And 
the blush died away just opposite Godey’s. 


‘You have access, Mem, to the ‘ Lady’s Book?’ It is published 
here.’ 


The lady assented. 


* May I ask you, Mem, have you not read the ‘ Land far Away,’ by 
‘Flora of Pheladelphy?’ And a delightful little tract by ‘ Amelia of 
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Louisville !’ - ‘Wonder who she is?’ Then he thought the writ- 
ings of the modern Magazines superior to Addison’s, generally speaking. 
Many of them were indeed equal to the most ornate and elaborate com- 
positions of antiquity. He could point out for example, in the last- 
named production, a description of the most irresistible pathos. Here 
he changed the bud and two leaves to another button-hole, being just 
over the place where young gentlemen put their hands upon their hearts, 
and continued : 

‘May I ask also, Miss Grace, being on the subject of letters, have 
you not perhaps read a work recently issued from the British press, 
entitled ‘ Flowers of Loveliness?’ Eminently beautiful !’ 

‘Very!’ said Miss Grace; and then she eyed her beautiful self, 
reflected in one of Mrs. Tyndale’s China pots. (’T'ea-pots.) 

Here dropped in an acquaintance, with whiskers that scorched the 
sun: who doffed his hat, and making a bow with appropriate jut, stood 
bending his affability toward the lady; to which she, her head a little 
upon one shoulder, and with a sort of dyingness of expression, replied. 
A person calling himself Smith, or some such a name, at the same time 
took Dick by the button-hole, and all came toa stand. Little Chip, 
who in the back-ground stood grinning upward like a small steel-trap, 
had his share in the general effect. Smith descanted upon the passing 
world. He is soured with mankind, and glad of an opportunity of rail- 
ing at them, whatever be the medium of communication. Mrs. Stripe, 
who had just stepped into Charles Martel’s, that great perfumer of the 
Merovingian race, to - - - was to be waited for. 

‘That personage on the empty side of the street, so stately, was a 
year ago rich: he had wit then to be retailed about town, and men set 
their judgments by his, as their watches by the regulator; watched as 
he escaped through the back-door the crowd of friends, to obtain a bow, 
and went home and told their wives and children. But alas! how many 
bad speculations have fallen upon our great houses since a twelve- 
month! ‘The money’s gone; now, as you see, he walks incommoded 
by no friendly importunities. The swallows have migrated. 

‘That old lady? I knew her a fashionable belle. As she passed, 
hats kissed the pavement, and heads turned easily on their hinges. 
How light, how airy her step! scarce it made a dent upon the down ; 
so halt and tottering now! She coquetted, flirted, played, sang, flut- 
tered in the quadrille, languished in the waltz. Pretty accomplishments 
enough, Mr. Stripe, at seventeen ; but ladies, especially American ladies, 
are not always seventeen ! 

‘The young gentleman in ringlets? He is of the sea; troubled a 
good deal with woman being enamoured of him. A plague on being too 
handsome! - - - Foppery requires a population thick-settled and re- 
fined. How expect it, your Yankees squatting at the rate of eighty-seven 
to a square mile? 

‘ Those are spirited horses ; the equipage tasteful ; does infinite honor 
to the coach-maker. ‘The owner is rich to a million; trading on three 
ideas ; with just arithmetic enough to keep the nick-sticks of his baker. 
He dines sumptuously, and has the fashionable diseases. He thinks his 
gout is hereditary; his wife’s mother had it before him. 
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‘This one is rich of his father’s knavery. ‘ Happy the son whose 
father goes to h—1!’ I forget who made this profane speech. But 
he gives sumptuous suppers and brings out the wine fuzzed and cob- 
webbed from the innermost cellar. Who dares say he is not the com- 
pletest gentleman of the town ? 

‘Stand aside! It is orator Puff. He delivers speeches, and makes the 
democracy laugh at the town-meetings. He is a useful man in politics, 
who gets others together in squads. Cato said long ago it was easier to 
drive the whole flock than a single sheep. He is useful also who has 
the knack of conferring greatness on others. The American plan is, 
you know, a great man bei ‘ing wanting, to get him up for the occasion, 
as the French modistes get up a woman into fashionable shapes. ‘They 
want only the legs and arms of the right length. 

‘Your opinion of this pair of pretty girls ; good samples of the Ame- 
rican belle. Complexion delicate, figure dainty, air graceful, and street 
dress fit for Milton’s or Ariosto’s Paradise, or ‘Armidas’ gardens. Was 
the gem made to sparkle and the worm to spin, and the sex not designed 
to be decked ? 

‘The next in view is a man of first respectability. He puts out his 
money on good security, is regular at prayers; loves heaven for the re- 
spectability it confers. ‘He expresses himself cautiously, and with the 
most enigmatic grace imaginable, on all subjects upon which public 
opinion is undecided; nor is he content with mere domestic authority. 
He has his opinions by the Great Western, and his wife her frocks via 
Havre. ‘Take care to have your opinions in the fashion, Mr. Stripe ; 
you can get them ready made, as other articles of dress; with this differ- 
ence only, that the coat is not accommodated to the wearer, but the 
wearer to the coat. 

‘Alas, human Greatness! Her household gods are shattered ; her 
hearth- - -a-:-: +’ 

Suddenly the Signior Charivari ground an air of Mozart upon his 
organ, which cut off a fine philosophical sentiment somewhere about 
the middle. Dick brightened into a fine frenzy, and little Chip 
jumped out of his shoes at the monkey in regimentals, and left moraliz- 
ing Smith to reflect upon the difference between monkeys and philoso- 
phers. The strain at length died away, and the world again passed 
by. The rumbling and ponderous omnibus and clattering cab, rattling 
and bumping high | upon the rough ribs of Chestnut-street, passed on; 
and Mr. Webster, and the aquatic Prince de Joinville, and ‘Black 
Sall’ with a prisoner for the ‘Lock-Up,’ and Fanny Elssler, who 

capered last night to fifteen hundred at her benefit; and Mrs. Wood, 
who tuned her throat to Bellini’s Norma at five hundred a night; and 
Mr. Praymore, laden with ten years’ Greek, awaiting ‘a call’ of five 
hundred per annum; and Mrs. Stripe came out aromatic from Charles 
Martel’s perfumery. Dick again, with his basket and Chip, delivering 
himself to his solitary reflections, and walking now fast and now slow; 
now presenting his august visage to the firmament, and now his eyes 
downward in leaden community with the ground; journeyed onward. 

Not to disturb him, we will go back a few steps, if the reader please, 
to Mrs. Stripe, who had been overtaken at the outset by Mr. Ketchup, 
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the interesting foreigner, just arrived in the city. He designs to make 


a book upon our manners, and had just stepped out this fine morning 
to see upon Chesinut-street, 


‘ That microcosm on stilts, 
Y’clept the great world ;’ 


and he overtook Mrs. Stripe. 

‘My heavens! I was just saying to myself, ‘Who is this elegant 
woman alone upon the walk?’ Iam not surprised - - -’ 

Oh, Sir!’ 

‘Word of honor! - - - If you will allow me, I will go before the 
mayor and swear you are the prettiest woman (and there are some 
delicious ones) upon Chestnut-street.’ 

Oh! 

Then other compliments suceeeded, which called the lady a shep- 
herdess, a turtle-dove, the nymph Egeria, the Queen of Jove, or any 
other goddess that came uppermost, for a whole square; ending i ina 
general conversation, of which a part only was audible for the noise ; the 
rest for the gods. 

‘Husbands! I have little sympathy with them any where, and least 
of all here. I resolved in the outset to hold no intercourse with them. 
They are unusually cunning, speculating, and unrefined; indeed the 
only gentlemen I have met in America are the Cherokees. - - - But 
I assure you, (tenderly to Mrs. Snipe,) I take a very cordial interest in 
their better halves. (Bitter, he would like to have said, but did not.) 
Your Chestnut-street is looking gay and beautiful to-day. I am fond 
of elegant streets. There is an utility as well as delight in them. One 
feels for the time being a genteel disgust at low life. If shabby, one 
shrinks instinctively into some less elegant resort. It is a feeling 

natural even to the lower animals. The peacock, they say, in moulting 
time hides and waits in secret till his plumage is restored. Do you 
not like them too?’ 

‘Peacocks! I can’t say I do. If there was nothing but me and 
them in the world, I guess the world would soon come to an end!’ 
Mrs. Stripe Jooked beautiful; nonsense could not spoil her. 

Here followed descriptions of fine European streets; of promenades 
in Regent-street in the long English twilight; of the Boulevard Italien 
and ices at Tortoni’s; and what every one knows of the beautiful 
French gardens; of the ‘ King’s,’ so wild and romantic; the Luxem- 
bourg, so serene and philosophic; of the Tuilleries so gay and elegant ; 
and so unceremonious and so unburdened of all etiquette, the Champs 
Elysees. Pity William Penn could not have spared a hundred or two 
of acres! But it would have been a prodigal waste of his State of 
Pennsylvania ! 

Mrs. Stripe said she had read all about the ‘Place Louis McKinsy,’ 


or some such a name,’ last night in the Magazine, and the ‘ Obstacle of 
Luxor.’ 


* Miss Srrire should have consulted Mrs. Ramsspotrom’s Letters. It was the ‘Place Louis 
Quinsy,’ named after a French King who died of a sore-throat!’ — Ep. KnickERBocKER. 
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‘A capital engraving this, Ma’am. Let us see. A scripture-piece, 
I think. Joseph and his. . . Eh?’ 

‘Joseph and the Pharisees. Yes, I guess it is,’ replied Mrs. Stripe; 
but she could not say for certain; ‘she hadn’t much bibolical learn- 
ing.’ 

‘ But only look, Sir, at this statute, with the fiddle! What a queer 
crooked man it is! Did you ever see! Peggi! - - - what do you 
call him? - 

‘ Tickets for Norma?’ ‘ Suppose we go, Ma’am?’ (sings) ‘ Do Inot 
prove thee, how much I love thee?’ ‘ Perish lonely, and bless thee with 
my latest breath!’ ‘ Oh dread reflection!’ and Mrs. Stripe looked into 
the mirror. 

‘Seen it, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. It’s quite equal they say to any thing in the old countries.’ 
And now she hugged the gentleman’s arm closely. Mrs. Stripe is of 
an affectionate turn of mind, when she takes a liking; I mean that 
tender, purring kind of affection which rubs itself against you. He, 
intent with a glass examining prints of hounds and whippers-in at 
Melton, bending forward and one leg retro-ceding to preserve the equi- 
librium, while a little rogue, hawking news, pulls out slyly his snowy 
handkerchief. ‘ Pheladelphy Paul Pry!’ 

‘Get out! you little noisy vagabond! It is known, Ma’am, in Lon- 
don that these hawkers, getting while young into vagrant habits, 
become unsettled as gypsies, and as disqualified for honest pursuits. 
This little chap will at last steal, I have no doubt. Don’t you think 
so, Ma’am?’ 

Mrs. Stripe with great presence of mind, and a reasonable concern 
for the morals of the community, replied: ‘ Yes!’ 

And then the walk was resumed. ‘About Norma. I ask your par- 
don. ‘The scenery and choruses are well enough. ‘The mere mechani- 
cal part is easily attainable in all countries; but the combination of 
musical talent of all kinds in the Parisian and London theatres - - -’ 

‘Oh, it must be nice!’ 

‘Mrs. Wood and her husband - - -’ 

‘As for me, I don’t like her a bit. She gets into such stormy fits 
about nothing ; she’s so fussy; she’s so - - - so obstetrical.’ 

‘And then the Italian orchestra! every instrument so balanced, 
each to its nicest proportion, to the infinitesimal of a note. And the 
fulness and variety of vocal talent! One hears, indeed, Mrs. Wood 
with pleasure ; but in a comparison with Grisi, Malibran, and the rest, 
who would think of Mrs. Wood? And how to match Lablache as 
bass, in any country? He is a cataract of voice, putting to silence the 
fury of a hundred instruments; and then the silver-wired voice of 
Tambourini, like the chiming of distant bells! As for Rubini, Madam, 
there is no object of comparison. I consider him as unique.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ said the lady. 

‘But we have not taken ices together. Indeed I wo’n’t suffer a 
refusal.’ 

‘But my husband - - - He wo’n’t know: - -’ 

‘ All the better!’ 
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‘Oh, Sir, he'll be so angry! + + -’ 

‘One look of that sweet face will please him again.’ 

‘Oh dear! you have put me in such a flustration! I feel quite his- 
torical !’ 

‘The ices will restore us. Here they are. Mrs. Parkinson would 
have taken ‘it very ill - - + This is vanilla; this, lemon. (They eat.) 

‘It must be confessed you are the prettiest woman in this new world. 
England, alas! I bid thee adieu. I shall see thee no more; nor friends, 
nor native home !’ 

‘Why, what does make you look so sad, Sir?) What makes you 
say sol’ 

* While I was yet a child, Madam, a prophetic old woman, the nurse, 

said, putting her hand upon my head: ‘This boy will not fall a victim 
to the cholic, or the measles, or the w hooping-cough: He will not die 
of drowning, or hanging, or any of the natural accidents of humanity. 
Some pretty woman > And here she paused; she meant some 
pretty woman of Chestnut-street; ‘ will bring him to an end.’ Madam, 
I see my destinies are about to be accomplished.’ 

Two drops stood glistening in Mrs. Stripe’s large gray eyes, and the 
spoon rested in the untasted cream. Mrs. Stripe’s bump of benevolence 
was large. She pitied the unhappy English gentleman from her heart ; 
she hoped no ill would befall him; she was sorry he had ever seen 
her. - - + And then they took a glass of maraschino. 

They walked now pensively at the side of each other, for a square 
and more, without saying a word; Mrs. Stripe just stealing a glance at 
Mr. Ketchup, and Mr. Ketchup at Mrs. Stripe. A sigh now and then 
struggling into being was smothered by modesty ; till at length Mr. 
Ketchup ‘opened his mouth with the following remarkable words : 

* Madam ! 

Mrs. Stripe looked up tenderly, and again they fell into the same 
speechless eloquence of looks; and it was not till their sensations 
began to flow in a shallower current that they recovered that noisy 
faculty we denominate speech. This occurred about the corner of 
Eleventh-street. 

‘One could not long object to the ‘ splendid misery’ of living in one 
of these sumptuous palaces.’ 


Mrs. Stripe only replied, ‘they were the most costive houses in 
the city.’ 

All at once Mr. Ketchup reéollected he had an engagement. ‘ Bless 
me! How time gallops away in your company, Madam! At four I 
will see you again.’ 

‘The rock overlooking the dam. Don’t forget, Sir.’ 

‘In the mean time, dear Stripe!’ and he held her by the hand —‘ a 
little corner of your heart! However little, I will think it much. 
Good bye! All the rural divinities watch ovet you till four. Good 
bye!’ 

‘I declare, these foreigners, they are so polite! He’s the completest 
gentleman!’ Again he kissed the ends of his fingers a hundred yards 
off, and the corner of Twelfth-street rudely interposed between Mrs. 
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Stripe and Mr. Ketchup. ‘The latter just stopped a moment to make 
an entry in his memorandum book : 

‘ American Women. — Prettiest in the world; but ungrammatical. 
Mrs. Malaprop, etc. - - - faithful - - - want of temptation. Hus- 
bands - - - notestopay - - - unexpert. Womenmoreeasily - 
etc., etc. 

Meanwhile Mr. Richard Stripe, who had walked on wrapped up in 
his meditations, was seen looking over his left shoulder several times, 
and finally waking up to the terrifying certainty that Mrs. Stripe was 
missing. He stared, hesitated, stopped; then ran half a mile to the 
west, thinking she had gone ahead, and then as far east, dragging Little 
Chip, non @quis passibus ; when he discovered Madam issuing from 
Parkinson’s, accompanied, as the reader is aware, and in a more than 
usual glow from the warmth of her feelings and the maraschino. He 
resumed his walk, not without certain conjugal apprehensions at seeing 
the stranger’s gallant attentions to his wife; and he jerked up his legs 
under the excitement of his feelings and walked quicker.* But just as 
he had whipped his rage up into a fury, he stumbled luckily upon a 
woman begging, with a baby, her little stock in trade, and let off the 
stream of his ill-humor upon her: ‘Get out of the way! you bundle 
of rags, fit only to set up a paper-mill! What business have you with 
children, not able to maintain them?’ (He gave her slily a shilling.) 
And then he relapsed into reflection. There is something sedative and 
purifying in the exercise of the charitable affections. ‘Strange! that 
women are more prolific the more they are poor, as if beggars were a 
provision of nature! They breed the more they are beaten. ‘They 
cuff the wenches in Georgia - - - If it had been a man, not a penny 
would he have gotten from me; (or got; both are good grammar.) 
But these women, even in their rags, have I know not what power over 
us. D—nthem! But I am resolved (he stopped, and then walked 
on) that no woman shall ruleme! ‘There’s Mrs. Klink, who brought 
her husband so much money, and has such a name for faithfulness and 
housekeeping, and all that, and stays always at home; stays to scold her 
husband and beat the children, and has no more domestic virtues all 
the while than a cuckoo. If she was my wife, by —! I’d shake her 
out of her ; 

The truth is, when alone, Dick really felt the most magnanimous dis- 
positions, and worked himself often into fits of desperate resolution. 
At these times he would fight duels, rout armies, save ladies from ruin, 
and do a hundred other things that were impracticable. He would 
make a fist under Mrs. Stripe’s nose; chafe the tigress in its den; 
pluck the grave justice from the bench and wring his beard; -he would 
bend down Christ-Church steeple to the earth with his little finger. 

‘ By the Lord,’ he exclaimed, ‘1’d shake her out of her petticoats !’ 
Then he gave a convulsive jerk to little Chip, (of Chippendale,) who 
screamed aloud; and perceiving the mother at his heels, he felt a chill 
run through his blood. ‘Come along, Chippy! What a sweet little 
boy itis! We shall have a fine day, love, for our pic-nic.’ 








* Not by a man’s skull only are the mental affections distinguished, but also by the calves of his 


legs. Nota bene: The same remark is made by the historian of Cataline. 
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‘Fine days have furnished many a fool’s head with conversation,’ 
replied the dame. ‘Let me see you dare to drag that child again in 
that manner! Come, my pet, J’l/ protect you;’ and she kissed away 
the tears from the blubbering boy. ‘He may dupe a novice; but your 
mother is not to be noosed by such a shallow simpleton. He has been 
used to taking woodcock upon his Blue Mountains. I wonder, since 


he was so quick i in Jearning rudeness from the bear, he had not learned 
a little cunning from the fox.’ 


Dick, who could have borne any thing else but a slur upon the Blue 
Mountains, rallying his forces by an extraordinary effort, replied ; 


‘There are people born at the Blue Mountains old enough, I guess, to 
be their own masters.’ 


‘People who are their own masters have often fools for their 
scholars.’ 


‘No more a fool 


‘Hold your tongue! - - Ah, Mr. Cunningham, how do you do? 
We are just going over, my hee and I, and our dear little boy, upon 
the hill to spend the day. Itisa delightful little spot as there is about 
the city; a great deal of shade, fine turpentine walks, and the beautiful- 
lest perpendicul: ir declivities that ov erhang the dam - + = ’ 

‘A quarter each,’ said the driver, w hich Madam, the purse-bearer on 
such occasions, having paid, they disappeared in one of the new cabs 


rapidly toward Fair Mount. But this brings me to the end of my first 
chapter. 


ANZAS. 


My love dwells not in a lofty dome, 
Nor flaunts in the garb of pride, 

But sweet is her low and happy home 
By the murmuring streamlet’s side ; 

Where the earliest flowers of the merry spring 
Ope their mild eyes to the sun, 

And the wandering birds first rest their wing, 
Their home of the summer won. 


Nor storied race nor wealth hath flung 
Their magic around her name ; 

The simple songs her bard has sung, 
And his love, are her only fame 

Nor the diamond’ s gleam nor the ans of art 
O’er my grace ful. maiden shine, 

For the priceless love of her warm true heart 
Do] thrill to call her mine! — 


The wine-cup’s flash mid the reveller’s din 
For her has never gleamed, 
For the few she loves, who love again, 
Hath her gentle beauty beamed: 
Others may bend to haughtier charms, 
To wealth or lofty line, 
They are naught, when my trustful maiden’s arms 
Press her faithful heart to mine ! 
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TORRIJOS AND 






HIS COMPANIONS, 


Ir will probably be recollected by some of my readers, and particu- 
larly by those who feel an interest in the stirring events that have so 
strongly marked Spanish history for the last quarter of a century, that 
toward the close of the year 1831, the Count Torruos, together with 
a party composed of forty-eight Sp: uniards and a young Irishman by the 
name of Boyd, who had for some time prev iously made their rendezvous 
at Gibraltar, deceiv ed by Moreno, the then Goveror-General of Malaga, 
left the former port, for the purpose of effecting a landing in Spain, 
revolutionizing the country, and declaring the constitution of 1812. 

The late king, Ferdinand the Seventh, through his spies, had some- 
time previously obtained an intimation of their intention, and instantly 
concerted measures to ensnare them. Moreno, in his youth, had been 
the school-fellow and familiar friend of the devoted Torrijos. ‘The 
king being aware of this circumstance, and knowing the abject and 
mercenary character of the man, communicated to him his plans for the 
capture of this little band of patriots, and as may be supposed found a 
ready coadjutor. Moreno entered into a friendly correspondence with 
Torrijos, gained his confidence, became apparently a party to all his 
plans, and after a time gave him to understand that ever y thing was 
ready for his landing ; that several of the regiments of royal troops 
then stationed at Malaga were ready to receive .them as brothers in ~ 
good cause, the moment they should effect a landing on the soil « 
Spain; and finally fixed upon a day, when a certain regiment should be 
waiting their disembarkment at Fuengerola, a little fishing town on the 
coast, ‘about five leagues from Malaga. 

The plan was effective. The regiment was in waiting; the little 
band Janded in the full confidence of friendship; and the next half 
hour saw them chained together in pairs, and marching in silence 
toward that city which they had expected to enter in triumph, as the 
liberators of their country. 

On their arrival they were crowded into a convent; an extraordinary 
express despatched to Madrid with the intelligence of their capture ; 
and at midnight of the sixth day, a solitary horseman arrived at the 
residence of the governor, bearing a despatch from the king, character- 
istic of that weak despot. It was in these words: ‘ Let the traitors be 
shot within twenty- -four hours after the receipt of this decree!’ 

The morning sun ushered in Sunday the eleventh day of December, 
1831; and the tragic event which followed, as well as the gallant bear- 
ing of this little band of heroes previous to their exit, 1s W ell described 
in the following translation of a letter from one of the confessors, a 
Spanish priest, to his father, immediately after, and discovered by the 


writer of this communication among the papers of the late consul of 
the United States at Mal: aga, 
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‘My Dear anp Betovep Faruer: 
Health and the Grace of God!’ 


‘] suppose you will by this time have received both my letters which 
I forwarded by the last mail. Their contents should have been included 
in one, had the express arrived at an earlier hour from Madrid; but as 
it did not reach Malaga until between the hours of three and four 
o'clock, P. M., on Saturday, my first letter of the same date had been 
already sent to the post-office. 

‘It is now my intention to give you a circumstantial account of what 
took place in the execution of the royal order with respect to Torrijos 
and his followers. ‘The express from Madrid, as I have already men- 
tioned, reached Malaga between the hours of three and four o’clock, on 
Saturday afternoon, bringing the positive order of the King our Lord, 
that ‘Torrijos and all his companions should be prepared for death, and 
the sentence put in execution without, the smallest loss of time. The 
General, governor of this city, took the most prompt measures to carry 
into effect the order of the king, and in consequence had 'Torrijos taken 
from the barracks in which he had been confined, and conducted in a 
carriage to the Convent of Carmelite Friars, the refectory of which 
was destined to be the condemned cell of all his party. 

‘After the removal of Torrijos, his companions, forty-eight in num- 
ber, were taken from their several dungeons in which they had been 
placed, and loaded with heavy irons, marched to the same convent, 
where their general, Count José Maria Torrijos, had been placed. At 
about the hour of seven o’clock, P. M., all the culprits were assembled 
in the refectory of the convent, where there had previously met a num- 
ber of reverend Fathers, composed of friars from different orders, and 
some secular priests. 

‘One of the priests thus addressed himself to Torrijos: ‘I suppose 
you know for what purpose we are here?’ ‘To which he replied: ‘I 
do not, but think I cannot be mistaken in my conjecture ;’ for he had 
not been informed why he had been removed to the convent. The 
reverend Fathers then commenced exhorting him and his companions 
to receive with christian resignation the sentence of the king, which 
condemned them all to death within a few hours, requesting at the same 
time that Torrijos would make choice among all the ministers of the 
Almighty, of the person he might wish to assist him in his preparation 
for death. Torrijos replied that for that purpose all ministers of the 
Almighty were equally reverenced by him, so that he who would under- 
take the charge had only to offer himself; and the reverend Father of 
our order, Friar Jerome of Ardales, remained with him. He asked 
Torrijos if he entertained any doubts or had any difficulty in respect to 
the most holy mysteries of the Catholic religion? To which he replied 
without hesitation, that he was by the grace of God a Roman Catholic, 
and never had entertained the smallest doubt with respect to all and 
every thing which the Holy Catholic church proposed to his belief, 
whatever his errors might have been as a weak mortal in other respects. 

‘He made his confession without the slightest repugnance; and after 
receiving absolution arose from his knees, and with some difficulty, on 
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account of the weight of his irons, walked down the centre of the spa- 
cious refectory, and havi ing addressed himself in particular to some of 
his companions, spoke to them all in an audible voice, saying: ‘ Brave 
comrades! The moment has now arrived in which we are called upon 
to look Death firmly in the face. In a few hours all will be at an end 
as regards us, so far as mortality is concerned; and we shall then be 
placed beyond the power of the weak revenge of man to add to our 
bodily sufferings. Let me then beseech you to banish from your brave 
bosoms every ‘earthly thought, and prepare to receive like christian 
heroes that glorious fate which awaits us; for what can be so glorious 
for man, as in some degree to imitate the Saviour of mankind, in suffer- 
ing with meekness and resignation the tortures of an ignominious death ? 

But death can only destroy our bodily existence; our souls, being 
immortal, must exist for all eternity; and our holy faith teaches us to 
believe that there is an eternity of bliss in store for those who die i innocent.’ 

‘All Torrijos’ companions listened with the greatest attention to his 
exhortation, and replied to it in the most enthusiastic terms of fervor. 
The General then addressed himself in particular to one of the prison- 
ers who had been Minister of War at the time of the Spanish constitu- 
tion; and afterward to another, of the name of Flores Calderon, who 
had been one of the members of the Cortes at that time, and said to 
them: ‘The chief regret that oppresses my heart at this moment Is, 
that these brave fellows’ lives should be s sacrificed, who have committed 
no other crime than that of permitting themselves to be persuaded by us 
to participate in our illusion, and offering to take a part in an expedition 
into which the world will some day know how treacherously we were 
enticed and basely betrayed.’ 

‘They all confessed as good Catholics that night, and received absolu- 
tion, except one, an Englishman, who said as he was not a Roman 
Catholic, he had nothing to do with the spiritual fathers or ministers of 
our holy religion ; adding, that for his part he had always endeavored 
to adore the Almighty with a pure heart, and to avoid all such crimes 
as could give rise to remorse of conscience, and as his was free from 
scruples, he relied too firmly on the mercy of God to feel alarmed at the 
approach of death. This person had lent fifty-five thousand dollars to 
Torrijos. 

‘ All these poor creatures passed the night cheerfully, some occupied 
in writing to their wives, others to their families. They all gave up to 
their confessors such money as they had contrived to conceal on their 
persons, some ordering it to be remitted to their families, and others 
directing it to be laid out in masses for their souls; and one in particu- 
lar gave to his confessor four thousand rials, to be invested in the pur- 
chase of wax-lights, for the purpose of illuminating the blessed sacra- 
ment. Several of them subscribed different sums, to be paid to the 
soldiers employed to shoot them. 

‘The convent bell at last announced the approach of the aurora of 
the holy Sabbath, and of the hour for the bloody sacrifice. ‘The victims 
again repeated their confessions, and with the gentleness of lambs and 
firm composure of martyrs, awaited the first signal in fervent prayer, 
still assisted by their spiritual directors. 
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* At exactly half-past ten o’clock on Sunday morning, twenty-five of 
the prisoners had their irons taken off, and being pinioned, were taken 
under a strong military escort down to the sea beach, at about the dis- 
tance of a musket-shot from the conv ent, shackled together in the fol- 
lowing order: First, Golfin, who, as already mentioned, was Minister 
of War at the time of the Constitution, followed by Count Torrijos; 
after him the English gentleman; then Flores Calderon, one of the 
famous deputies of the Cortes; next an artillery officer .by the name of 
Pinto, who had been named Captain-General by Torrijos; then another 
Englishman who was a Catholic, followed by a Spanish officer who had 
been one of the most determined chiefs of the late conspiracy at Cadiz, 
and some other deputies and chiefs, amounting in all to the before-men- 
tioned number. 

‘When they reached the beach, they were blind-folded, and being 
placed in a line on their knees, there was a terrible discharge of mus- 
ketry fired among them, by which they were all either killed or 
wounded, except the English gentleman, who did not receive the slight- 
est injury, but was soon ‘despatched by the subsequent shots, a number 
of which it was necessary to fire, as the greatest part of the victims 
had only been wounded by the first discharge. Ten police-carts were 
in waiting to carry off the bodies to the place of interment, five of 
which were loaded with them, only leaving that of the English gentle- 
man, which had been claimed by the English consul, and escorted by 
a party of lancers, drove off to the burial place, situated at the other 
extremity of Malaga. 

‘It was now necessary to bring some cart-loads of gravel to cover 
the great quantity of blood which remained on the ground, in conse- 
quence of the repeated wounds received by the principal part of these 
unfortunate men. This arranged, the remaining twenty-four were 
brought from the convent, shackled as the former, to the same spot, 
where they experienced the like fate. 

‘I must not omit to mention, that all these unhappy men embraced 
affectionately their confessors before they knelt down, and Flores Cal- 
deron in particular called to his fellow collegian, Father Peter, who 
was a townsman of his, and said in a firm voice: ‘Come, my dear 
countryman, and receive my last embrace! God be with you!’ 

‘Thus had they all ce: used to exist before the hour of one o’clock, 
having had only fourteen hours granted them to prepare for death. 
Thousands of persons flocked to ‘the place of burial, where a large 
trench had been dug to receive their bodies ; and such was the general 
curiosity to see the corpse of Torrijos, that it was not thrown into the 
ditch for some time. ‘The body of the Englishman, which remained on 
the beach, was removed in one of the English consul’s carriages, in 
which his. son, the vice-consul, went in person, carrying with him the 
English colors, in which the body of his noble countryman was 
shrouded. On arriving at the consul’s house, the body was laid out in 
great state until the evening of the following day, Monday, when it 
was taken to the English burial- ground, and interred, according to the 
rites of their religion, the ceremonies being performed by the consul. 

New-York, December, 1841, G. Be 
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BALBOA ON THE ANDES 


Gop of the boundless universe ! 
Our hearts gush forth to Thee, 

Who built this noble mountain, 
And who filled yon glorious sea! 

High is the peak whereon we stand, 
Chainless those waters are ; 

And our hearts, O God of Nature ! 
Are loftier, freer far. 


Thou art the shield that sheltered us 
From de ath 1 in many a form ; 

The tropic’s heat, its deluge- flood, 
The hurricane — the storm; 

The rushing river’s headlong rage, 
The forest and the fen; 

From many a secret ambush, 
Where lurked the wild red men. 


Death comes to us in thousand shapes ; 
It floats upon the gale ; 

It climbs with us the mountain, 
And with us threads the vale. 

"T is tangled in the thicket’s depths, 
*Tis wafted on the waves; 

And the broad and smooth savannah 
Is printed with our graves. 


Yet heed we not these troubles now; 
They cheaply buy the bliss 

The Genoese long labored for — 
A moment such as this. 

There, there it rolls! the long-sought sea, 
The ocean of the west: 

No keel hath yet been wedded 
To its pure and virgin breast ! 


Where were ye born, ye fragrant winds 
That on my warm brow play? 

Come ye from unknown countries ? 
From India or Cathay ? 

What undiscovered shores may spread 
Beyond that rolling deep: 

What sisterhood of islands 
May on its bosom sleep 


For whom we braved these perils all, 
Of midnight and of noon; 

Faithful as yonder billows 
Are loy al to the moon ; 

We claim supreme dominion here, 
The mountain and the main; 

We claim them for our sovereign, 
For Ferdinand of Spain! 
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Che Attornen. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A rew nights after the occurrences narrated in the last chapter, 
Lucy was sitting alone in the drawing-room. Since the lawyer’s visit, 
a strong feeling ‘of misgiving was working its way into her very life. 
Her cheek grew hollow and thin, and her eye larger, deeper, and more 
dazzling. She was restless and uneasy. Sometimes she started from 
her seat, and hurriedly paced the room ; sometimes she wandered about 
the house, apparently without an object. At others, she endeavored to 
cheer up the girl who had been so kind to her; but there was some- 
thing so mournful, so despairing in her manner, and in the tones that 
seemed to well from a broken heart, that it made Miss Crawford even 
more sad than before; and after an effort of this kind, she would often 
sink into gloomy silence, and remain so for hours. Even the servants 
noticed her altered appearance, and hinted darkly to each other that 
‘there was a screw loose somewhere,’ and that ‘ all was not as it should 
be’ with her. 

Her imagination was teeming with fears and suspicions respecting 
her husband, that made her sick at heart. She tried to keep them out, 
but they would intrude. She fancied him hand-cuffed, a felon, dragged 
through the streets, with a crowd following at his heels, hooting and 
pointing at him, with hisses, groans, and execrations. ‘The number 
seemed to increase, the more she thought of it. They came from all 
quarters, in multitudes that had no end; until all about him, house- 
tops, windows, steps and side-walks were swarming with a countless 
throng of faces. Then the scene changed to a court of justice, and he 
was arraigned there for trial. It was crowded from floor to ceiling; 
but all were against him. Every eye burned with fury ; every tongue 
uttered a menace. None pitied him—not one! And there he was, 
shrinking and crouching before the eye of the multitude, and looking 
imploringly at her, to help him— and she could not! And at the bot- 
tom of all was that will. She pressed back her hair, and gazed eagerly 
around the room. She would have sworn that she heard his voice ; but 
it was all fancy. She trimmed the lights, and drew nearer the fire, for 
she was very lonely. 

The door-bell rang. The servant crept slowly through the entry, and 
spoke to some one. ‘Then he came to the room-door ; opened it, and 
thrusting in his head, said there was a man asking for some one, and 
he guessed it must be her, and wanted to know if he should let him in. 

Lucy nodded; and a moment after a heavy step sounded in the 
entry, and a large man entered. He was dressed in a rough great-coat, 
with a broad-brimmed hat drawn down over his eyes, so that together 
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with the dimness of the light it completely concealed his face. He 
walked to the middle of the room, looked irresolutely about him, then 
went to where the light shone full in his face, took off his hat, and 
stood still without speaking. 

The girl watched him without a word, until he raised his hat, and 


then said sadly, and with more of disappointment than surprise in her 
tone : 


‘So, it’s you, Jack Phillips?’ 

‘Yes, Lucy,’ replied the young man, gravely: ‘I came here, I 
scarcely know why. I went to your house and found you gone ; and 
George either could n’t or would n’t tell where you were. I’ve searched 
for you, all over; and by the merest chance saw you here as I was 
passing. I was afraid you might be in want, or trouble, and I could n’t 
bear the thought of that. But you seem quite comfortable,’ said he, 
looking about the richly-furnished room. 

‘Yes, for a time I am,’ said Lucy. ‘The young lady who lives here 
has been very kind to me. But I shall soon be where [ can earn my 
own bread. With a will, Jack, there’s always a way; and I will earn 
an honest living, if I work my fingers to the bone!’ 

Phillips looked at her and shook his head; for he saw how thin her 
face was, how dark, and deep, and glowing were her eyes; and he 
observed the bright and feverish glow of her cheek; and a foreboding 
came across him, that her hour of toil was drawing to its close. 

‘But can’t I help you in any way, Lucy?’ inquired he earnestly. 
‘You know I would slave like a dog to do it. I need n’t tell you that.’ 

The girl approached him, and laying her hand on his arm, and sink- 
ing her voice, said: ‘ Jack, I have something on my mind that has been 
wearing away my life by inches. I wanted to speak to some one about 
it, but I was afraid. I couldn’t trust it with them,’ said she, pointing 
as if to those in the other part of the house, ‘ and least of all to her —the 
young lady, | mean— but I’Il tell you.’ She looked about her, as if 
fearful of being overheard, and spoke almost in a whisper : 

‘You must n’t breathe it to a soul. Ineedn’t go over the difficulties 
between George and myself. You’ve seen a good deal,’ said she, half 
choking in the effort to conceal her agitation, ‘though you have n’t seen 
all. You must n’t come here again. It will be the worse for me if you 
do. It’s no freak,’ said she, quickly, observing an expression as of pain 
that crossed his face; ‘ but it was all about you we quarrelled. He had 
suspicions of me, which I never dreamed of. They were hard to bear ; 
but he was in earnest in them; and you were the man he was jea- 
lous of.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Phillips, ‘and did he tell you this?’ 

‘Yes, he did,’ replied Lucy, earnestly, ‘and in such a way that I 
hope I may rest in my coffin before I hear him speak so again.’ The 
tears gushed to her eyes, but she dashed them off, and went on. ‘I 
only speak of this, that you may know why I will not see you again. | 
You are the truest friend I ever had; but I will not lay myself open to 
suspicion; nor shall there be even the shadow of a cause for slander. 
George was mad, I believe, or he would not have struck me. He was 


bad enough, often, but he never did that till then. I wish it had 
killed me at once!’ 
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Phillips searcely breathed as he listened. Every feature of his face 
was bloodless, and his lips were firmly set together. ‘The girl went on 
without noticing it. 

‘Some one was at the bottom of all this, and there’s one whom I 
suspect—a man named Bolton. From the time George first fell in 
with him, all has gone wrong. He has grown poor, and his disposition 
become changed. He never goes to the office of that man but he leaves 
it worse than he went. I’ve heard things about him too, that make my 
blood run cold. They’re always here,’ said she, pressing her hand on 
her forehead, and I can’t get rid of them. He came here two nights 
since, with a will which was to strip Miss Crawford of every thing in 
the world, and give it to himself. It was signed by her father; and 
there were two witnesses — George Wilkins and William Higgs,’ said 
she, in alow tone. ‘They saw him sign it, and will swear to it, I’m 
told.’ 

She paused and pressed her hand painfully on her side; and Phillips 
could hear distinctly the rapid pulsation of her heart. ‘Yes; that’s 
what they are todo. They are to swear to that,’ continued she, trem- 
bling as she spoke; ‘but there’s something worse than all that. 
Neither of them ever saw him sign it. As true as I stand here, they 
did not!’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Phillips. 

‘It’s true! before the God of heaven it’s true! I say it—I, the 
wife of one of them. I know it, and I could prove it!’ exclaimed the 
girl, wildly. ‘Perhaps I ought to; for the young lady saved my life, 
and the very bread I eat is hers. It almost chokes me when I think of 
him. But Jack, when I married him, I swore before God to love, 
honor, and cherish him ; to stand by him, when all others deserted him; 
and come what will, I cannot betray him now. Hear me out,’ said 
she, holding up her hand to prevent him from interrupting her. ‘ Hear 
me out, while I can speak —God only knows how long it will be. 
Now, you must do this for my sake,’ said she, speaking so rapidly that 
he could scarcely understand her, and grasping his arm with a force 
which was even painful: ‘You must seek him out; track him from 
street to street, from house to house: no matter where or in what 
places it leads you; you must follow him up as if your very life 
depended on it; you must not give up till you find him. ‘Tell him all 
you know. Tell him that Mr. Crawford’s will has been forged ; that 
his name is signed to it as a witness; that there is one who can prove 
that will to be forged, and will; aye will—say that. That may have 
some weight, if nothing else will. If that fails, keep him away; shut 
him up, drag him off— any thing; any thing!—only do not let him 
have that heavy sin on his soul. The bare thought of what may hap- 
pen to him is killing me. There is a weight here,’ said she, laying her 
hand on her heart, ‘that is dragging me down to the grave. I have 
spoken openly to you; more so perhaps than I ought; but you are my 
only friend now. You may be able to save him when I cannot, though 
God knows, I would drop down dead on this very spot if I could! 
There, now go; you’ve heard all. Learn what you can, and let me 
know. Don’t come yourself; but write. I cannot tell you what to 
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do, or how to set about it. In that you must judge for yourself: but 
you must not fail! There, go, go!’ said she, half pushing him to the 
door ; ‘ make haste, and I will thank you to the last day of my life, and 
on my bended knees I will bless you and pray for you !’ 

Phillips hesitated for a moment, and then said : 

‘Well Lucy, for your sake I will see what I can do: but d—n him! 
I think the State-prison the best place for him!’ exclaimed he, clench- 
ing his fist; if I had him here, I’d break every bone in his infernal 
carcass !’ 

Having thus given vent to his anger, he went through the entry and 
out of the door, without even looking back. He set out determined to 
find Wilkins; to discover how he was connected with the lawyer in 
this transaction; and if the fears of his wife were just, either by per- 
suasion or menace to keep him from implicating himself more deeply. 
If he failed in this, he intended to go directly to the lawyer, discover to 
him what he knew, and then to threaten him with disgrace and pun- 
ishment if he persisted in his attempt to establish the will. But all 
this depended on the fact of its being a forgery. He had no proof of 
that, except the bare word of a poor, half-distracted girl. Yet he 
believed her without hesitation, and did not scruple to act upon her 
words as if they were established beyond a doubt. 

‘She sha’n’t say she hasn’t one friend, while J live!’ muttered he, 
as he went through the street. ‘Poor Lucy! God help her! she 
might have got a wiser head but not a more willing heart. Yes, poor 
dear broken-hearted little Lucy!’ exclaimed he, the tears filling his 
eyes as he spoke, ‘I’m afraid it’s your last wish. I am indeed; but 
T’ll do it. I’ll find him; I’ll stand between him and harm, as you 
would have done; and if he resists persuasion, by G—d! I'll thrash 
him within an inch of his life !’ 

He knew not where to look for Wilkins; but as the most probable 
place, directed his steps to his dwelling. When he came to it, it was 
dark and seemed deserted. He went to the door of the room and 
knocked. There was no answer save the ringing echo of his own 
blows. He then called his name. 

‘What yer kickin’ up such a rumpus about?’ growled a savage voice 
from a door at the head of the stairs, leading to the second story. At 
the same time, a rough head, garnished with a red beard of several 
days’ growth, and bandaged across one eye, was thrust out, while the 
remaining eye, which was ominously bruised, by the assistance of a 
sickly candle was brought to bear upon Phillips. 

‘What yer want?’ 

‘Where ’s Wilkins?’ demanded he; ‘I want him.’ 

‘You do, do yer? —well, look for him. I thought the house was 
a-fire ;’ and the head and candle were withdrawn simultaneously ; and 
the door slammed to. Phillips thought it worse than useless to prose- 
cute his inquiries in this quarter, and accordingly left, and went straight 
to one of those houses which he knew Wilkins was in the habit of 
frequenting. But wherever he went, his inquiries were fruitless. At 
some places he had not been for more than a week; at others, the time 
was even longer; and at none had he stopped within the last two or 
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three days. From all that he could ascertain, Phillips thought it 
doubtful whether he had been at any of his old haunts since the night 
he had parted with him. One or two had met him in the streets within 
a day or two, but he appeared so savage and morose that they pretended 
not to notice him, and passed without greeting him. They all spoke of 
him as gaunt, haggard, with wasted and sunken cheeks, like one who 
had been on the verge of the grave. -Farther than this, Phillips could 
learn nothing; and he now determined to see Higgs (who from Lucy’s 
account was also linked with him) and the lawyer. 

He had little difficulty in ascertaining where Higgs was. In fact 
there were few places where he was not. A dozen were mentioned in 
a breath where he had been seen that day. The last person however 
had left him at Quagley’s within an hour. He was greatly improved in 
appearance; having as he said inherited a considerable amount of 
property from a relative recently dead. Phillips did not wait to hear 
the end of the man’s surmises as to where his wealth came from and 
how much it was, and which were as correct as the surmises of a man 
who knows nothing about a matter generally are, but left him and pro- 
ceeded to ‘ Quagley’s Retreat.’ He soon came in sight of the flaring 
light, with its red letters, pointing it out as the:place to which that 
* gentleman retreated, but whether when tipsy or pursued by creditors is 
a matter of some surmise: 

Without pausing to knock, Phillips opened the door and walked in. 
He was unnoticed by all except the stunted gnwker, who stared at him 
until he had firmly established him in~his mind’s eye; and then betook 
himself to the duties of his office. 

Higgs was sitting on a settee in one’ cérner of the room; but so 
much changed in attire, that Phillips did not at first recognize him. 
His whole dress was new, and surprisingly well chosen; plain, neat, 
with no attempt at show. In his hand he held a glass of some kind of 
liquor, with which he refreshed himself during the intervals of a very 
confidential conversation which he was holding with Mr. Quagley. It 
must have been strange as well as confidential, for Mr. Quagley was 
completely overcome either by the information which was entering his 
head, or the liquor which had entered his stomach. He nodded wisely, 
and blinked at Mr. Higgs as if an idea was kindling in his head, and 
would soon break out into a blaze; but it smouldered away in smoke, 
and left nothing but mist. He shook his head, but it was empty ; so he 
took to his liquor in sad silence. 

As soon as Phillips saw Higgs, he went up to him. ‘I scarcely 
knew you,’ said he. 

‘That’s strange. Most folks are just beginning to know me; now 
that I’m in luck’s way,’ replied Higgs, gently raising his glass to his 
lips, and sipping some of its contents. 

‘'Then the story ’s true about your fortune?’ said Phillips. 

‘Ya-—as. I’ve suddenly stept into a small fortin. A respectable 
elderly gentleman has been keeping it for me these twenty years,’ said 
he, crossing his legs deliberately, holding his tumbler to the light, and 
ogling its contents. ‘He died t’ other day; a fine old boy he was, 
that elderly gentleman ; a distant branch of my family. I’ll sport a 
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crape for him, when my hat grows shabby. 
water — stiff.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Quagley, bowing low; for his civility had 
redoubled within the last few days. 

‘Stop!’ said Phillips, abruptly; ‘ you’ve had enough already. I’ve 
that on hand which needs a clear head. I’ve been looking for you 
these two hours ; so come along.’ 

‘I’m in great demand since the death of my elderly relative,’ 
remarked Mr. Higgs, placidly, and without moving; ‘but what’s all 
this about? Where am I to go? — what for? — and would n’t to-mor- 
row do as well?’ 

‘No, it wo’n’t,’ replied Phillips. ‘ You’ll learn the rest soon enough ; 
come !’ 

There was something in the stern peremptory manner of the young 
man, that impressed Higgs, in spite of himself; so he rose, and stretch- 
ing himself, said : 

‘Well, if I must, I suppose I must. Mr. Quagley, you may let that 
order for a rum-and-water stand over till to-morrow ; or perhaps late 
this evening.’ 

Mr. Quiagley bowed low, and lagl his hand where his heart should 
have been —on his: stomach. 

‘Now go on,’ said Higgs. ; + eet ong 

Phillips led the Way jnto'the street; but before they had gone many 
steps, Higgs camé to ‘his siile, and laying by his usual careless manner, 
said : 

‘Now then, before I move another step, I must know where I am 
going, and for what. I didn’t insist on it there,’ said he, pointing 
toward the place they had just left, ‘ because there are things which are 
best known only to two, and this might have been one; but now I must 
know more.’ 

‘This is no place to reveal what I have to say,’ replied Phillips, 
bluntly, ‘It’s a matter of little consequence to me, but of much to 
you. You’d bettercomeon. I’m only going to my rooms. They ’re 
not far off, and there ’ll be none but ourselves. For your sake, I want 
no listeners.’ 

‘Go on!’ said Higgs: ‘ but the interest you take in me seems to 
have come on you d—d sudden!’ 

Nothing farther was said until they had crossed the Bowery, and 
reached one of the streets which led down to the East river. At the 
door of a neat wooden building Phillips knocked. It was opened by a 
girl who seemed to know him, and who, in reply to an inquiry of his, 
informed him that every body was out except herself. Making a ges- 
ture to Higgs to follow him, he led the way to a room in the second 
story, plainly but comfortably furnished, with a cheerful fire burning on 
the hearth. A small shelf of books stood in one corner; a clock ticked 
on the mantel-piece ; a few pictures were hung on the walls, and every 
thing wore an air of snugness and comfort. 

Phillips placed a chair “for Higgs, who had not uttered a word since 
those last mentioned. Higgs sat ‘down, and Phillips shutting the room 


door, drew another chair, took a seat facing him, and so near that their 
knees nearly touched. 


Mr. Quagley, a rum-and- 
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Still Higgs did not speak ; but looked at him as if he waited for him 
to go on. 

‘I will come to the point at once,’ said Phillips. 

‘Do!’ replied Higgs. 

Phillips got up; trimmed the lamp which stood on the table, and as 
if by accident, drew it so that its light fell full in the face of his guest. 

‘First, I want a piece of information, said he. ‘ Where’s Wil- 
kins?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Higgs, laconically, and weighing every 
question before he spoke. 

‘When did you see him last?’ 

‘I don’t remember.’ 

‘Nor where?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Can’t you tell me where I can find him?’ inquired Phillips, ear- 
nestly. ‘It was principally on his account I wanted you. It will be 
worse both for you and him, if I don’t find him soon. Worse than he 
and you dream of.’ 

‘If that’s all you want,’ said Higgs, coldly, ‘you might have asked 
it in the street. I could have told you there, as much as I’ve told you 
here.’ 

‘That was not all, replied Phillips. ‘ You shall hear the rest at 
once. A few days ago a gentleman in this city died, leaving a large 
property, and an only daughter, who would by law have inherited it. A 
day or two after the death of that gentleman, a lawyer called at the 
house of that daughter and claimed the property as his, and declared 
that girl penniless. He brought with him a will to support his claim ; 
a will signed by. the gentleman, giving his property to that lawyer, and 
stripping his daughter of all she had. This will was witnessed by two 
men, who are to swear that they saw it signed by that gentleman. The 
names of those two men are George Wilkins and William Higgs; the 
lawyer, Reuben Bolton. Perhaps you understand now what I want, 
and why I could n’t speak out in the street.’ 

Phillips watched the face of his listener with intense anxiety; but 
not a muscle moved; not the slightest alteration took place in look or 
color; and when he paused, Higgs gazed in the fire, as if in deep 
thought. At last he said quietly, without replying to Phillips’ last 
words: ‘ yes, | remember something of the kind; Wilkins and I hap- 
pened to be in Bolton’s office, when an old man was making his will, 
and he asked us to witness it. I forget the old fellow’s name. It was 
Crawley or Crawman, or some such name. I didn’t know till now 
what he ’d done with his cash. It was d—d hard to cut the girl off in 
that way;’ and again Higgs gazed in the fire in deep thought. 

‘Then he did sign it!’ exclaimed Phillips, starting to his feet. ‘To 
be sure he did,’ replied Higgs; ‘1 saw him.’ 

“And it is n't forged?’ demanded Phillips, speaking with the greatest 
rapidity. 

‘Forged!’ exclaimed Higgs: ‘if it’s forged, he forged it himself. 
Why, who says it is?’ 

‘One who is willing to swear to it, and will. Those are the very 
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words that person used to me, at the same time begging me to use 
every means to prevent the witnesses from endeavoring to establish it, 
as detection and punishment were certain.’ 

‘Did that person know the young lady — what ’s her name?’ asked 
Higgs, calmly. 

‘ Miss Crawford.’ 

‘Ah! Crawford! that’s it; that was the old man’s name. Was that 
person acquainted with Miss Crawford ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Perhaps a friend of hers?’ suggested Higgs, in the same quiet 
manner. 

‘I know she was,’ replied Phillips. ‘ Well, what of it?’ 

‘Pshaw! don’t you see it all?’ exclaimed ‘he, rising from his chair. 
‘It’s a trick of the girl to prevent our appearing to prove that will. 
She would scare us. What a fool!’ 

The red blood rushed into Phillips’ face. He knew little of Jaw, and 
the thing seemed plausible. Could he have been duped, and by Lucy? 
Lucy had been deceived herself; he was sure of it. ‘The whole con- 
duct of Higgs had been quiet and self-possessed. ‘There had been none 
of the embarrassment attendant on detected guilt; and especially of 
guilt which involved so severe a punishment. He was convinced that 
the feelings of the girl had been worked on by the arts of Miss Craw- 
ford, until they had led her astray. But how to undeceive her ! 

‘That Miss Crawford ’s a deep one,’ said Higgs, after a pause of 
some duration, ‘ How the devil could she find out that you knew us, 
and set you to work at us?’ 

‘That was easy. There happened to be a person in the house 
who knew all three of us. She accidentally learned the names of the 
witnesses, knew me, and asked me to see you and Wilkins. Why she 
thinks it forged, is more than I can tell.’ 

‘Who was she?’ inquired Higgs. 

‘No matter who,’ replied Phillips; ‘I am not bound to secrecy, but 
I shall keep her name to myself.’ 

Higgs nodded acquiescence; and after humming a low tune to him- 
self for a few moments, asked if he had any thing farther to say; and 


receiving an answer in the negative, he wished him good night, and 
withdrew. 






CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was a bright sunlight afternoon; and the golden sunbeams came 
flooding in the “windows of the attorney’s office, forcing their glad light 
through the dingy panes, and over tables, books and walls. It was a 
rich warm sunshine, such as cheers the heart. Thousands of little 
motes, the very dust of the earth, were revelling in its beams; rising 
anid falling, dancing, whirling hither and thither, up and down; sport- 
ing like things alad of life. The old room had a cheerful look that 
was not natural to it. The very spiders that had nestled in its crevices 
for months, startled at the strong light, stole off to dark corners, and 
doubling themselves into knots, seemed to wonder what was to come 
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next. High in the heavens rode that sun, and over all came its glorious 
rays, shining in crack and cranny; over ruined house-tops and in 
damp, dark court-yards, brightening the homes of the wretched, and 
gilding the graves of the dead. How many were revelling in its beams! 
The rich and the poor; the sick and the healthful ; the strong and the 
feeble. It was a glad sun to each; and it shone alike on all. Gold 
could not buy it; poverty could not exclude it. It is one of God’s gifts, 
of which he allows no monopoly. It is to cheer the path of all, and to 
serve too often for fire and raiment for the poor. 

It doubtless had its effect upon the attorney’s clerk, who was lolling 
out at one of the windows, regaling himself with a prospect of two 
brick walls, and a distant view of a dead tree, which formed the back- 
ground of a narrow alley. He seemed uncommonly merry, and not a 
little inclined to mischief. He ran his eye up and down the stone-wall 
opposite ; examined the dead tree; but nothing offered worthy of atten- 
tion. He then rose, and deliberately threw several pieces of coal 
over unknown house-tops, whose jagged chimneys frowned upon the 
yard, in the hope that the jingling of broken glass might follow as an 
indication that this onslaught upon some unseen window had been suc- 
cessful. Being disappointed in this, and having caught sight of a small 
baby in a distant window, he was in the act of producing several vio- 
lent contortions of countenance, for the desirable purpose of reducing 
the said baby to tears, when he was called to himself by a sharp appli- 
cation from behind, which felt as if it might have come from a foot. 
The clerk jerked in his head to see who had favored him with this 
abrupt summons. 

‘Oh! you are at home, my bu’ster, are you? I thought I’d knock 
and inquire.’ 

This speech came from a stunted boy with a square mouth, who was 
leaning leisurely against the back of a chair. A small cap was stuck 
jauntily on the side of his head, and one hand was resting on his hip, 
the other being fully occupied in holding in the slack of his trousers, 
which, owing to his having been busily engaged in other matters, had 
got considerably the start of him in size. 

‘Where ’s the Boss?’ said he, after pausing a moment to enjoy the 
surprise of the clerk. ‘1 want him.’ 

‘Hats off is manners; caps off is manners too,’ replied Tom quietly, 
saluting the side of the boy’s head with a small ruler, which sent the 
cap to the far end of the office. 

The stunted marker was too much accustomed to scuffles and blows, 
not to be prepared for all emergencies of that nature; and the clerk 
was too much delighted at the prospect of a recreation of any kind to 
care much in what shape it came. So after describing several circles 
around each other, brandishing their fists and elbows in the various 
attitudes recognized by standard authorities, by way of showing their 
science, at it they went, rough-and-tumble, over the floor, upsetting 
chairs, desks and tables; scattering papers and bringing down clouds 
of dust which had slept undisturbed for years. While the battle was 
at its height a man’s step in the lower passage caught the ear of both 
boys. 
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‘By thunder! it’s the Boss!’ cried the clerk ; ‘ jump up quick ; put 
the chairs up, while I fix the papers and tables. Bustle! bustle!’ 

The apprehension of the clerk was one in which the boy fully sympa- 
thized. The battle ceased instantly, and by dint of the united efforts 
of the two the office had resumed its usual appearance. The clerk 
was reading violently, and the stunted marker, though somewhat heated, 
was modestly sitting on a chair in one corner, with his cap resting on 
his knees, when the door opened, and Bolton walked in. 

When he saw the boy he stopped and looked at him, as much as to 
ask what he wanted, for few people called there without an object. 

The boy understood the look, and recovering something of his usual 
effrontery, asked, though without rising from his chair : 

‘ Are you the Governor ? ’cos if you are, I’ve got somethin’ for you. 
If you a’rn’t, Ill wait till he comes.’ 

‘My name is Bolton, if you want me,’ replied the Attorney, eyeing 
him with some surprise. 

The boy took off his cap and felt in the lining, from beneath which 
he drew a letter. 

‘Reuben Bolton, Esquire, Lawyer at Law, etc., etc.,’ said he, reading 
the superscription. ‘Is that you?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Very well; then you can take it,’ said he, reaching it out from 
where he sat. ‘It came from a gen’leman, named Higgs; “and he wants 
an answer; so just be spry in reading it, will you? ’cos I’ m in a hurry.’ 

Having thus delivered himself, the ‘boy thrust a thumb in each pocket 
of his jacket, and commenced whistling with a shrillness that caused 
the attorney, after a vain attempt to look him into silence, to hurry in 
the back room and shut the door. 

No sooner was the door shut than the clerk turned to the boy with 
an approving grin, and asked: 

‘What’s your name 2?’ 

‘Charles Draddy, Esquire,’ responded the other, breaking off his 
tune only to answer, and then resuming it as vehemently as ever. 

‘Well, you are a great one, you are,’ said Tom, strengthening his 
remarks with an encouraging nod: ‘There a’rn't many would a-dared 
to have whistled at Aim, as you did. He’s a snorter when he’s riz.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ replied the stunted marker; ‘ he ar’n’t nothin’, he ar’n’t; 
but if you could only see Dick White when he’s tight up; or Lankey 
Jim, arter four cock-tails, and a rum-and-water, quite weak — that’s 
all; only see them, and you would n’t even look, at the chops of that 
‘ere ’spectable gen’leman in the other room. My eyes! he ain’t 
nothin’ to them. Oh! no. Git eout!’ : 

Having thus given vent to his admiration of the two gentlemen just 
mentioned, he resumed his whistling, from which no observation of the 
clerk could induce him to desist, and who could obtain no other reply 
to all his questions than a nod, a wink, or a shrug of the shoulders. 

In a short time Bolton opened the door and beckoned the boy to 
come in. 

‘Do you know Mr. Higgs?’ 

The boy nodded. 
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‘Well?’ 

‘Don’t I?’ said the boy. ‘I guess I do.’ 

‘When will you see him?’ 

‘When I go back. He’s waiting where I come from.’ 

Bolton drew out his watch, looked at the hour, put it back in his 
pocket, took up a piece of paper as if to write; then threw it down, 
and said: 

‘Tell him to be here in two hours; that’s all. Go.’ 

Notwithstanding the boy’s natural effrontery there was something in 
the stern, peremptory manner of the lawyer so different from what he 
had been accustomed to, that he shut the door, and left the office with- 
out remark ; unless a jerk, with which he favored the hair of the clerk 
as he went out, might be viewed in the light of a passing observation. 
Having got in the entry, he gave vent to one or two unearthly yells, 
went through the intricacies of a dance somewhat between a Scotch 
reel and a nautical horn- -pipe, delivered himself of one or two other 
frivolities of an extraordinary nature, and then quietly walked down 
stairs and took the shortest route to ‘Quagley’s Retreat,’ where he 
expected to find Mr. Higgs. 

No sooner was the boy gone than Bolton took up the note and read 
it again. It was paradoxical enough, and worded with the elegance 
peculiar to the gentleman who wrote it. It ran thus: 


‘Dear Sir: I’m afraid your cake's dough. I think we are smoked. If we 
are, we're dished too, and there ’s an end of it. But perhaps it was only a fetch, 
and I’m hallooing before [’m hurt. If so, all he got out out of me wo’n't increase 
his wisdom much. | want to see you. When can I? Send me word by the bearer. 


‘Wixriiam Hices.’ 


Unintelligible as this was, it was sufficient to drive the blood from 
the cheek of the lawyer. ‘ Another blow too, on the back of what 
came to-day!’ muttered he. ‘Can it be that I am to fail now! I, 
who have hatched so much mischief, threaded so many dangers? — I, 
that have walked firmly where other men trembled; who never feared 
man nor God nor law? — J£ to fail now!’ 

He looked suspiciously about him, as if the very walls might tell 
tales. Could they have spoken he might well have feared; for many a 
dark plot, many a scene of sorrow and of sin would they have disclosed. 
Men would have been astounded to think that a single individual, flesh 
and blood like themselves, could have worked so much harm. Men 
who had once been rich crept away from there beggars; and females 
who, glad and unsuspecting of heart, had accidentally fallen in his way, 
had gradually grown poorer and poorer, until stripped of every thing, 
in very desperation they became outcasts, without hope, and beyond re- 
demption. Ruin, starvation, crime and death followed in the wake of 
that single man, like jackals on the track of a beast of prey. But he 
had long since become callous. He had dealt so long in crime that he 
thought the rest of the world like himself; that to plot, to deceive, and 
to beggar was the aim of all. 

Within two hours after the departure of the boy Higgs made his 
appearance. Nodding familiarly to the clerk, whom he had never seen 
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before, he went to the door of the back-room, opened it, went in, and 
closed it after him. 

The Attorney pointed to a chair as he entered, and no sooner was he 
seated than he took up his note and handed it to him. 

‘What does it mean?’ demanded he. ‘It’s a riddle I can’t solve.’ 

‘Is the young gentleman in the outer office in your confidence,’ 
inquired Mr. Higgs, in reply to the question. ‘ He ain’t in mine, and 
I don’t want him to be.’ 

Bolton got up and spoke a few words to Tom, who nodded, and 
taking up his hat, went oui. 

‘He’s gone for an hour at least,’ said he, returning and seating him- 
self. ‘Now about the letter.’ Higgs could be as concise and clear as 
any one when he thought fit; and he now gave an account of his inter- 
view with Phillips, detailing the conversation word for word. 

The Attorney listened without a single remark or a single question. 
The statement was so full yet concise, so plain and straight-forward, 
that it left nothing untold; and Bolton for the first time knew the man 
he had to deal with, and the cause of the implicit confidence with 
which Wilkins had recommended him and. appeared to feel in his 
abilities. 

‘That’s all,’ said Higgs, as he finished. ‘If I talked an hour I 
could tell no more.’ 

Saying this, he leaned back in the chair, and folding his arms, 
watched the countenance of the lawyer with a keen inquisitive eye. 

* Did he give you no hint who this woman was ?’ 

Higgs shook his head. 

* Have you no suspicions 2’ 

‘ None.’ 

‘Can it be a trick of this girl’s to drive us off? If so, it is flimsy 
enough. This Phillips might have lied too.’ 

Higgs shook his head. ‘Phillips wo’n’t lie. I know that much. 
When he’s wrong, it’s because he’s deceived himself. All of us may 
be at times. If this is a trick, he don’t know it.’ 

‘Then Mr. Higgs,’ said Bolton, in a low, calm voice, which contrasted 
strongly with the excited manner in which he had hitherto spoken, and 
becoming pale and red in the same instant: ‘ Wilkins must have be- 
trayed us.’ 

Higgs did not answer for some time. Then he said: ‘I don’t believe 
it. He’s not the man to blow on a comrade. ,.He gets strange freaks, 
and is as mad as a bedlamite at times, I think; but never mad enough 
for that. He knows me too well,’ said he, sternly. And again the 
attorney saw in his face that cold, savage expression which ‘had once 
before made his flesh creep. ‘No, no; no fear of that. But I’m puz- 
zled, I must confess.’ There was a dead pause, in which these two 
confederates sat looking each other in the eyes. 

‘You understand the law,’ said Higgs at last; ‘I don’t. Let me 
hear the will; perhaps I may think of something which don’t strike 
you.’ 

Bolton got the will, and sitting down, read it from beginning to end. 
* That ’s all right in law, is it?’ demanded Higgs. 
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Bolton nodded. 

‘Cuts her off without a copper?’ 

‘She ’Il have nothing.’ 

‘'T'hen how can she daw it? Law isn’t made for poor people.’ 

‘ Perhaps she has friends who will stand by her.’ 

‘*'T’ain’t the way of the world. They stand by people who are going 
into fortins, not out of ’em,’ said Higgs. He took up a roll of paper 
and commenced drumming with it on the table, while the attorney, 
usually so shrewd and ready, stood in front of him with his eyes fixed 
on his face, as if he expected to find in his cold unmoved features some 
indication of the thoughts at work in his brain. 

‘Illegitimate, illegitimate,’ muttered he. ‘That I suppose is all gam- 
mon.’ 


Bolton looked at him with a sharp, cautious, irresolute eye, but did 
not answer. 

‘That ’s enough; need n’t say a word more,’ said Higgs, reading the 
glance. ‘I suspected as much. Another little item in the general bill. 


But I don’t see the use of it. Suppose she zs a bastard? What then? 
How does it help you?’ 


‘A natural child can’t inherit.’ 

‘Well, suppose she can’t? Can you?’ 

‘No, not without the will,’ replied Bolton. ‘ But once prove to her 
that she cannot gain, even though I do not, and there will be no object 
in her contesting the matter. ‘There’s no other next of kin, for she 
was the only relative he had on earth. If I proved her illegitimacy I 
would then pretend to feel for her desolate situation, and make her a 
present of ten thousand or so; that would effectually keep her quiet; 
for she would know that by proving I had no right to her father’s prop- 
erty she would also prove | had no right to the money which I had so 
generously handed over to her.’ 

‘There’s a good deal in that,’ said Higgs, rubbing his hands as if 
he fully appreciated the merits of the scheme. ‘ But can you convince 
her? Some women are awful incredulous; and if you can’t keep her 
quiet, can you satisfy the doubts of those who ’ll try it?’ 

The Attorney clenched his fist and struck it on the table with a force 
that made it rattle; his eyes flashed; and as Higgs looked in them he 
fancied that he could see through them deep into his very brain, which 
seemed on fire too, as he answered : 

‘No! I cannot. From what that besotted old fool her father let 
drop while he lived, about the private manner in which he was married, 
and about the death of those who saw it, and about his having lost the 
certificate; with none to thwart me but a silly girl, I felt as if houses, 
lands, and gold were in my grasp. For months I’ve had my eye on the 
traces of those who witnessed the marriage; made inquiries in every 
direction; and felt sure that they were in their graves; ay, dead and 
crumbled to dust. On that supposition I set to work; drew up that 
will; waited till the old man died; went with it to the girl; advanced 
my claim, and boldly asserted her illegitimacy. ‘To-day! to-day!’ ex- 
claimed he, gasping as he spoke, and shaking both hands over his head 
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like a man in a frenzy; ‘this very day, when I am committed beyond 
redemption; when I have unmasked myself, and there is no retreat; 
one of these very witnesses springs up, as if from hell itself; seeks me 
out; says he hears that I have been looking for him, and would be glad 
to know what I want! I could have killed him!—I could have mur- 
dered him on the spot!’ 

He strode rapidly up and down the room, muttering to himself and 
clenching his hands together, as if he had the object of his wrath in his 
grasp, and were strangling him on the spot. Passions fierce as a whirl- 
wind had got the better of him, and it was some time before he could 
master them. When he did, he paused opposite Higgs, with a face as 
pale as that of the dead, but ‘said not a word. 

‘Was the witness old or young?’ at length inquired Higgs. 

‘Old enough to have been in his grave years ago. He tottered as he 
came through the entry, and was sick and ghastly, as if he had just 
started from his coffin to cross me.’ 

Higgs rested his head on his hand, and then asked in a quiet voice : 
‘What’s the punishment if we trip up?’ 

‘Ten years’ hard labor, at least,’ replied Bolton; ‘at least that. 
Curse him !— curse him!’ 

Higgs again rested his head on his hand, and mused. 

‘ Was he sickly ?— very sickly?’ inquired he, in the same low tone. 
‘Did he look as if he’d go soon 2?” 

‘He might at any moment.’ 

, Perhaps he will,’ said Higgs; ‘ perhaps he will.’ 

He reached out his hand, ‘took the Attorney by the collar, drew him 
down to him, and whispered i in his ear: ‘I know he will ; do n’t 4 you ?’ 

Bolton started up, glared at him, drew back farther and farther; his 
face became ghastly w vhite; his heart beat till it could be heard ; then 
the burning blood came dashing through his veins, over head, temples, 
face, and darting through his brain like liquid fire. 

‘ No, no! not that!’ gasped he. ‘No, I cannot—I cannot! I can 
stand imprisonment, if it comes to that ; ‘but I can’t die!’ 

‘Well, have it your own way,’ replied Higgs, carelessly. ‘I’ve no 
taste for it myself. I’ve never dabbled in things of the kind, and as a 
general rule would as lief not; but when the state-prison ogles a fellow 
in the face, it’s different. We must think of something else.’ 

Bolton was completely unnerved. There was something i in the cold 
indifferent manner in which his confederate suggested Turder that 
made his very heart thrill with fear. Higgs however did not follow up 
his suggestion, but asked : 

‘What’s the old man’s fortune?’ 

* About two hundred thousand,’ replied Bolton. 

‘Ph—w! Is the girl married?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Good looking ? F 
‘Very.’ 

‘Got an eye on any one?’ inquired Higgs. 
‘Not that I know of.’ 
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‘ Have you a lovely wife or an interesting family ?’ 

‘ No, none.’ 

‘Then by G—d!’ exclaimed Higgs, starting to his feet, ‘I have it! 
You must marry her yourself! That will settle it. You must saddle 
yourself with a wife; get the cash, and hush up all difficulties. She ‘ll 
snap at the chance of marrying you. You’ll both gain your end, and 
this awkward little matter will never come to light. I don’t pretend to 
be squeamish, but for my part I’d rather it should n’t.’ 

Bolton folded his arms, and stood for some moments looking in the 
fire, in deep thought. At last he said: ‘It’s plausible; and the girl’s 
not amiss; but it’s too late. The time’s too short.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ exclaimed Higgs; ‘what do you want of time? Go at 
once, this very day; before she speaks to any one about this will; and 
before she has published you to all the world as a scoundrel. She 
could n’t marry you after that. It ain’t a courtship; it’s a bargain; 
although neither of you says so. She takes you to save her money ; 
you take her to get it without a law-suit. Both of you understand it, 
although mum ’s the word between you. That’s it! that’s it!’ And 
Mr. Higgs in the excess of his joy, gave vent to a loud shout, and 
actually danced a gentle hornpipe around the office. 

‘By G—d! [’ll try it!’ exclaimed Bolton.’ 

‘To be sure you will!’ said Higgs; ‘of course you will! Be about 
it at once. It’s ’most dark; that’s better than day-light if you should 
happen to change color. If you agree on the spot it ’ll settle the ques- 
tion of by-blow with the other. ‘Be oily with her. Women like a 
greasy tongue; but go it strong and marry her at once—to-night if 
you can. ‘It’s ’ astonishing how a marriage will hush up various aw kward 
little matters. Where does she live?’ 

Bolton mentioned the place. 

‘I'll be there to hear your luck,’ said Higgs, taking his hat. ‘Good 
bye!’ 

‘Stop!’ said the Attorney, who was not so sanguine as his companion ; 
‘where’s Wilkins? I haven’t seen him since we last met here.’ 

‘I met him once. He’s aqueer one. He looked as if he would eat 
me when I spoke of his wife, and walked off without even answering 
me.’ 

‘Bring him along. I expect to fail; and we might as well be pre- 
pared for what’s to be done next.’ 

Higgs assented; and having already bade him good-bye, walked off 
without repeating the ceremony. 


EPIGRAM. 


‘HerRmocrates’ nose’ say not, for you err; 
The greater to the less, w hen you refer: 
But if correctly you would speak, why please 

Always to say, ‘Nosz’s Hermocrates ! '” M. 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMBER ONE. 


I HAVE an indistinct recollection of having taken a journey of some 
fifty miles with my father, when I was about four years old, to visit my 
grandfather, who had béen for nearly half a century the ninister of a 
large parish in the goodly town of P . He was a tall and vener- 
able-looking old man; with a mild but brilliant eye, and a voice so 
sweet that it won my confidence at once, and drew me to his buckled 
knee —to which, patting it with his hand, he beckoned me —as if it 
were a familiar seat. ‘There must have been something peculiarly 
bland and attractive in his address, or the awe which his enormous wig 
inspired would not so easily have been subdued. 

With the exception of these peculiarities of his person, together 
with his golden-headed cane, which during the week we spent under 
his roof often served me for a horse, and his large library of books and 
manuscripts, ornamenting three sides of the low but spacious apart- 
ment that served him for both study and eating-room, all the circum- 
stances of that early visit have so far faded from my memory that the 
attempt to recall them is fruitless. Along with the guod and the bad 
of his ever-memorable generation my grandfather has long ago gone 
to his account; so long indeed, that when lately [ made a pious *pilgrim- 
age to his grave, I found the tall stone by which the affectionate care of 
his Parishioners had designated it already well-nigh covered with moss. 

His manuscripts however are his monument to me. In them his 
nobler part survives; and I recur to them with reverence, as if the 
spirit were still acting in the impressions which it has left of its charac- 
ter and its processes upon their pages. Among these there is a large 
bundle of miscellaneous papers, written evidently for his own eye only, 
in which are recorded the impressions made by passing events, by the 
books which he read or studied, and the characters of the persons 
about him; moreover, some of the most important trains of thought 
which passed through his mind, and his reflections upon such subjects 
as chiefly interested him. It has often occurred to me that some of 
these papers might without injustice to his intentions and perhaps in 
some degree to the benefit and amusement of such persons as may be 
induced to read them, be brought into the light in this day-of general 
illumination. If therefore, Mr. Epiror, you are not overburdened 
with articles for your Magazine — now, when every third man is an 
Elihu, ‘ full of matter’ and forced to speak that he may ‘refresh him- 
self,’ whatever may be the effect of his utterances upon all the rest of 
the world — you are at liberty to make use of such of the contents of 
‘My Grandfather’s Port-folio’ as may to your discretion seem worthy. 

The old gentleman appears to have been peculiarly fond of studying 
and analyzing the characters of those whom it was his province to over- 
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see and influence. He has left some thirty or forty descriptions of 
prominent individuals in his parish; which, whatever other merit they 
may possess, are evidently so true to the life, that they appear like a 
gallery of moral portraits, in which one can easily see the distinct 
images of the originals, as if they were alive before him, and not per- 
sons of a buried generation ; subject to his inspection and not merely 
pictured to his imagination. Will you give to your readers the follow- 
ing specimens ? The date of the manuscript, it may be well to state 
for the sake of the curious, is 1771. 


THE THREE DEACONS. 


DEACON D. 


My right hand man. He was in office at my settlement; and even 
then I thought him old, so grave was he, so staid, so measured his 
words and his steps. He had kept the church records from the date 
of my predecessor’s death; with a pastor’s watchfulness had looked 
after the flock when without a Shepherd, and had been to the parish 
meanwhile what both weight and pendulum are to the clock. I am 
sure that I could never have kept matters in trim without him. He is 
the axis of the church—the immovable centre of parish affairs. Let 
things go as they will, Deacon D. remains ever the same. In excited 
times he is imperturbable. When all the reeds among us—of which 
there are many— quiver violently, and even the old stems shake, his 
trunk of oak never vibrates. In times of lukewarmness and spiritual 
drought, the even measure of his zeal knows no diminution. Let the 
weather be what it may, the tenant of our pulpit can always look 
down upon one attentive and constant listener, and the eyes of the 
congregation see before them a model of gravity and veneration. 
There is not a youth in the town who does not stand in awe of him; 
nor a sinner of them all whose heart does not quail as he approaches, 
I am not myself always at ease in his presence; for if there be any flaw 
in my dutifulness, Conscience always paints it in the Deacon’s eye. 

That he attaches the highest importance to his office, and is deter- 
mined to ‘purchase to himself a good degree’ by using it well, is a 
matter concerning which no one who sees him for half an hour can 
entertain a doubt. He is every where and every inch a Deacon. He 
dresses like a deacon, walks as a deacon, talks like a deacon, smiles 
like a deacon, (for he never laughs,) eats like a deacon ; and all these 
and every other function of life he discharges like nothing else under 
the sun. Strange that he is never off his guard—never forgets him- 
self! But so it is. ‘The people say that he was a Deacon born ; that 
even from his cradle there has been an air about him that clearly 
marked him for his future office ; that when he was a boy, his playfel- 
lows prophetically nicknamed him, while he accepted the soubriquet 
with something more than Mosaic meekness; that from his first appear- 
ance in the Church, it has been noticed that the direction of his glances 
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fell a little beneath the pulpit, to the level of his venerable predecessor’s 
head, to which the palsy had given in the eyes of the children a very 
ominous shake ; that never did one of those indispensables of the Church 
pass him in the streets, without receiving his profoundest salute, being 
scanned from head to foot, and leaving him still looking after his 
‘retiring glory’* in a fit of deep musing, as if he were studying into 
all the arcana of the profession, and settling deeply in his mind the 
stern proprieties of deaconhood; and that as soon as a vacancy 
occurred in the office, the eyes, not of the church only, but of every 
member of the parish, turned simultaneously toward him. 

These rumors account so well for the phenomenon of his rare con- 
sistency, that I have never thought it worth my while to investigate 
their authority. 

In short, he is a very Saint. In him is our spiritual continuance ; 
and so long as his soul is held in life, the Church of P is safe. [ 
dare not look beyond the day when he shall go to stand in his celestial 
lot. So strongly do I rely upon him, that I would not undertake to 
answer for what we should be without him. May the Good Lord spare 
him to the Church and tome! Amen. 


DEACON Q. 


Can a plump, round, ruddy man ever be noted for gravity? He who 
must eat and drink bountifully, and open his mouth wide, and display 
therein two even rows of brilliant teeth, that make one’s eyes glisten 
good humoredly only to look at them; whose portly sides hang loose, 
awaiting to be shaken, and needing the exercise of laughter that it 
would be cruel to deny them; whose pulses must play strong and quick 
to circulate the life-blood through such an expanse and conglomeration 
of flesh ; whose voice must come out loud and clear ; whose capacious 
chest ‘heaves lustily and gaily with every breath he draws; whose foot 
treads firmly and quickly, as if motion were a delight; whose whole 
animal functions are carried on with a zest; to whom mere existence 
is a rich enjoyment; upon whose brain no black vapors settle; who 
looks through two clear twinkling eyes upon a world that has never 
treated him otherwise than well? I think not. I am sure that I never 
could find it in my heart to wish he could —even though a man so con- 
stituted were my own Deacon. And such he is. 

Deacon Q. is certainly the most charming specimen that the annals 
of New-England’s churches can afford, of the perfect blending of piety 
with good nature, of reverence with hilarity, of conscientiousness with 
comfort. Religion in him is grafted upon the healthy stock of a per- 
fectly sane and happy nature, and the fruit of the union is beyond 
measure beautiful and rich. A large and sound heart, overflowing with 
generous impulses and benevolent sympathies, sanctified, harmonized 
and elevated, but not in the least degree checked nor stunted by 





* Txus my worthy theological professor early taught me to render the sublime and significant 
Hebrew phrase which is somewhat unhandsomely translated in Exodus xxxiii., 23. 
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Christian principle, cannot but be an object of admiration in the sight 
of every man who is not either a bigot or a misanthrope. Such men 
ought to be now and then, to show us how good is God, and to cast 
gleams of sunshine upon a gloomy and repining world. His face is a 
Thanksgiving Sermon every day inthe year. And I verily believe that 
where Deacon D. by his gravity has brought one sinner to think on his 
ways, and turn with contrition to the Lord, Deacon Q. by his genial 
smile and his perpetual cheerfulness has won the feet of a score toward 
the altar of God— his exceeding joy. It is a comfort to see him on a 
communion-day carry along the aisle the consecrated emblems of love 
and peace : distributing them on the one side and the other, with the 
sweet countenance of an Angel, and an expression which seems to say, 
‘The blessing of Him I love be with you!’ And then when he puts 
them to his own lips, to observe the tears of gratitude and affection fall 
upon them, ‘an offering worthy Heaven,’ and which my own eye has 
often moistened to see. 

I look for his coming on a Sunday night to my fireside as the choicest 
refreshment after the day’s fatigue; and as for my wife and children, 
they are sure to mope and nod and become positively stupid if he does 
not appear. ‘There is not a child in the parish that he does not know, 
or with whom be has not had some mirthful encounter; nor an old lady 
or a young that cannot tell you what ‘ excellent company ’ he is. 

He is invariably my attendant at Councils and Ordinations, and on 
every occasion when the presence of our Church is asked; and not a 
rood of the road for miles around has not echoed to his ringing laugh 
as we have journeyed along in his broad old chaise. He knows all my 
habits and my heart; for all that official dignity which I find it usually 
so convenient to wear falls off of itself the instant we are alone with 
each other. 

If there is difficulty in the parish, he comes in like the morning 
light upon my despondency. If there is any pleasant news to tell, he is 
ever the bearer of the tidings. If there is a breach to be healed, he is 
the peace-maker. If there is poverty to be relieved, he is the almoner. 
If there is death in a house, he is the best comforter. If there isa 
wedding, he must be in attendance to give his blessing. If there is an 
extra religious service, he must come and sing. If there is a meeting 
of friends, his presence makes the circle and the joy complete. 

In one word I love him, and we all love him. God bless the good 
soul ! 






















DEACON T. 










Tue last man that I became acquainted with in our parish ; and even 
now I am by no means sure that I can say I know him. Not that he 
is in the least degree hypocritical, but so quiet, taciturn, and reserved. 
Tall even to deformity, homely to a proverb, spare as the leanest of 
Adam’s descendants, graver even than Deacon D., though of a gravity 
far less forward and impressive, he seems to vanish as you approach, 
like a spectral shadow, and the nearer you draw to him the more intan- 
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gible and elusive does he become. He may be seen day after day 
treading in the same paths, from his house to his counting-room and 
from his store to his house, with strides of the same longitude — with 
which no living man could keep i in step, even if he felt, as no one does, 
desirous of being long in his company — looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, but with his eyelids straight before him, exchang- 
ing ‘ good-morrow’ ‘with but few, never looking at a child, never in 
haste, never struck by a sudden thought, dreading nothing so much as 
to be noticed, and expending no more breath in words “than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the commonest purposes of life. 

His visits to the parsonage are periodical, and not more frequent than 
the season’s changes; and when he pays them, its inmates as well as 
himself breathe always more freely when they are over. For he sits 
upright and stiff, as far from the true line of our little circle as he can 
get; never hazards a remark of his own; escapes with a monosyllabic 
answer when a still more simple sign of attention will not suffice; and 
seems waiting only for the old family clock to give him a hint that the 
hour of his release has come. 

Of course, he is far from being a favorite in the town. Yet he is a 
meek and blameless man. I have heard it whispered, indeed, that as a 
creditor he is somewhat too hard; as a man of business, as sharp as 
(on the right side of dishonesty) a conscientious man can be; and 
saving, to a limit too closely bordering upon Mammon-worship for a 
virtuous mind. But this I believe to be scandal. He is prudent, labo- 
rious, frugal; and so was his father before him, and thus he has made 
himself at length the richest man in the town. But if any man among 
us is scrupulously honest, it is Deacon T.; though I have often wished 
and even prayed that his integrity might receive a larger infusion of 
benevolence, and his iron justice be softened by the glowing heat of 
Christian love. But for all this, I do not know that I have any thing to 
charge against him, or that at heart he may not be a charitable man. In 
word,‘certainly, | have never known him to offend against the golden rule. 
If we never hear from him the grateful tones of kindness, neither does he 
open his lips to accents of bitterness: and sometimes I am induced to 
think, that perhaps, down in the silence of his heart, sentiments of peace 
and good- -will make music to the ear of Heaven, and merciful judgments 

upon all men are meted to them in liberal measure. Indeed I have heard 
of several timely and generous donations being conveyed very stealthily 
to the unfortunate and the poor, which I have made up my mind must 
be traced back to him: and once or twice, I remember, when he has 
heard me mention cases of extreme want, without appearing at the 
time to be moved, or joining in the general expression of sympathy, 
that, as [ have met him soon after in private, his hand has fumbled in 
his pocket and awkwardly thrust into mine a truly generous sum; 
while he has merely whispered the name of the distressed individuals I 
had previously designated, and without a syllable added, walked away. 

At the judgment of the Great Day I expect there will be revelations 
of his character which will strike his townsmen with surprise. Would 
to God that all those who are now enjoying the praise of men might 
mect that time of solemn scrutiny as creditably as he ! 
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I HAVE spent many an Dasten in weighing thene three characters one 
against another. ‘That of Deacon T. in my balances is ever the light- 
est. But, between the other two, the scales to this day have “not 
settled. Great aré the virtues and the uses of both. Great are the 
good influences which both have exerted upon myself. Deacon D. is 
the rock on which I stand. Deacon Q. the bosom upon which f lean. 
From the former comes the strength and discipline of virtue. From 
the latter the inspiration of love and hope. 

But, I know not how it is, as | grow older, and reflect more upon 
life and its Author, the character of the latter preponderates more and 
more. Love and Joy! Love and Joy! These are the most precious 
fruits of the Spirit; the offering of sweetest savour to the Giver of every 
perfect gift. And these are the rarest found. As for my own faith and 
love, I feel that they dwell too much with sadness. ‘The example of 
Deacon Q. ev er, like a fresh burst of sunbeams from the Light that is 
full of Glory, makes every better sentiment of my nature glow, and my 
piety become more filial, as if I had ‘seen the Father.’ He speaks to 
me as in the words of the Shepherd to the Ancient Saint of visionary 
memory — which words, in my first manhood, when the perhaps need- 
ful shadows of despondency came over my spirit, (then first learning to 
doubt and think,) to temper its excessive gayety and chasten its wild 
enthusiasm, like a blessed revelation direct from Heaven; and from 
that day have been ever fresh in my memory. ‘ Remove from thyself 
sadness, nor give pain to the Holy Spirit, which dwelleth within thee. 
For the Spirit of the Lord which is given thee cannot endure to be 
tormented by its possessor. W herefore clothe thyself with cheerfulness, 
which has always favor with the Lord. For every cheerful man does 
well, and has a true and keen relish of those things which are good. 
But the gloomy does always wickedly. First, because he grieveth the 
Holy Spirit, which dwelleth in a happy nature. And again, because 
he maketh not acknowledgment unto the Lord for former mercies. 
Moreover, the prayer of a sad man has no elasticity to rise up to the 
altar of God. And, I said unto my Shepherd, ‘Sir, why has not the 
prayer of a sad man virtue to come up to God?’ ‘ Because,’ said he, 
‘that sadness weigheth down his affections. For as wine when it is 
mingled with vinegar keeps not its delicious flavor, so sadness being 
mixed with the Holy Spirit takes the living sweetness from his prayers. 
Wherefore cleanse thyself from sadness which is evil, and the Holy 
Spirit shall dwell within thy heart. And all others, as many as shall 
lay aside penny and put on cheerfulness, shall live unto God.’ “ 


Upon the whole, sure never a minister was blessed with three better 
deacons than mine. But they are growing gray—they are growing 
gray! Ah me! andso amI. The goal is near. May we all finish 


our course with joy, and be found at last with the Lord, to behold and 
to share his glory! 


* Shepherd of Hermas. 
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RESEARCHES AND CoNJECTURES RESPECTING THE Love, Mapness, anv Impris- 
ONMENT OF Torquato Tasso. By Richarp Henry Witpe In two vols. 


12mo. New-York: A. V. BuiaKxe. 





Ir will not require our humble aid to assist in securing for these volumes a wide 
and general perusal. Attention has already been called in these pages, and by far 
abler pens than our own, to many of the interesting themes which abound in the 
work before us, for the early sheets of which we should not omit to state we are 
indebted to the publishers. The last number of the ‘ New-York Review’ has also 
especially awakened a fresh interest in these ‘ Researches’ by a succinct account of 
the great Italian poet’s birth and parentage ; the contradictory stories of his loves ; 
an account of his various wanderings, and of the Alberti Manuscripts, and their 
first perusal, as originally described in the KnickERBOCKER, in a letter written from 
Florence at the time. Before proceeding to quote a few passages of interest from 
a chapter of the ‘Researches’ touching the causes of Tasso’s real or pretended 
madness and the true reasons of his imprisonment, we shall avail ourselves of the 
labors of our quarterly contemporary, in presenting a brief synopsis of the previ- 
ous history of the poet. 

‘Torquato Tasso, whose epic all christendom, except Great Britain, ranks next 
to Virgil's, was born in Sorrento, a village on the Bay of Naples, on the eleventh 
of March, 1544. His father Bernardo, himself a poet of no small merit, descended 
from a long line of illustrious ancestors in Bergamo. His mother, Portia Rossi, 
was a noble Neapolitan lady, whose beauty, virtues and misfortunes, have been 
celebrated by her husband and her son, in language so full of truth and tenderness 
that it is impossible to read it unmoved. Tasso’s father was confidential secretary 
to the Prince of Salerno, chief of the Neapolitan aristocracy, who were at enmity 
with the Spanish viceroy, Toledo. The political intrigues in which this nobleman 
became involved, drew down upon himself and his followers a sentence of attainder. 
Bernardo Tasso, like the rest, was banished, and his property confiscated. His 
young and lovely wife, prevented by the interference of her relations from sharing 
the exile of her husband, shut herself up in a convent, where she died prematurely 
of grief, and her brothers possessed themselves of her property, which they with- 
held from her children. Torquato in his boyhood was thus deprived of home and 
fortune. His earliest instruction he received under the paternal roof; afterward in 
the school of the Jesuits at Naples, and two years before his mother’s death his 
father sent for him to Rome, and thence transferred him to Pesara, where he became 
the companion of Francesco Maria della Rovere, afterward Duke of Urbino. From 
Pesara he was removed to Padua, his education being continued under able masters, 
by whose lessons he profited so well as to be soon remarkable for his proficiency 
not only in the learning, but in the exercises and accomplishments of the time. 
In obedience to the wishes of his father he began the study of the civil and canon 
law, but his heart and his leisure were given to the muses, and the fame won by his 
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Rinaldo, composed at seventeen, induced Bernardo to abandon all thoughts of 
opposing his son’s inclinations. 


‘Love increased young Tasso’s devotion to poetry, and Laura Seperara, as we 
learn from Rosini, received the homage of his verse. Cardinal Louis of Este, 
brother of Duke Alphonso Second, became his patron, under whose protection 
Torquato came to Ferrara in 1565. His reception was flattering. The court of 
Alphonso was a splendid one, of which the princesses, his sisters, a few years older 
than Tasso, were the most distinguished ornaments. Lucretia and Leonora both 
favored the young poet, and between the latter and himself there sprung up, it is 
alleged, a romantic affection, whose mysteries, not yet thoroughly penetrated, 
literary curiosity is still eagerly investigating. On the one hand, it is contended 
that this passion was serious, mutual, and the source of all Tasso’s persecutions and 
misfortunes. On the other, it is utterly denied, or held to be merely poetical and 
Platonic, and his imprisonment is attempted to be otherwise accounted for. Whe- 
ther the poet subsequently lost his senses, or only affected madness, is another 
open question of great interest: and if the perusal of some of his own letters leaves 
us with a strong impression that he labored under strange illusions, our curiosity to 
ascertain the true character of a malady consistent with such extraordinary powers 
of composition as he exhibited, is rather increased than diminished ;’ and that curi- 
osity, let us add, will in a good measure be satisfied, by the facts and conclusions of 
our author, to which we shall now invite the attention of the reader. After a rapid 
but perspicuous sketch of the different opinions of Tasso’s biographers touching 
his loves, madness, and imprisonment, and a glimpse into the chaos of ‘doubt, 
obscurity, and despair’ which Mr. Witpe was compelled to explore, he proceeds: 


‘*Tt were inexcusable to be of no opinion, where there is such an endless variety of choice. That 
of the author, if not already guessed, w Il most probably be no secret before the end of his pages. He 
is far more anxious, however, not to mislead his readers, than to impress upon them any fixed be- 
lief.”? - - - “The question whether Tasso was really insane or not, is that which lies at the bottom 
of all the rest. If he was mad, his treatment requires no other explanation, though, considered in a 
medical or moral point of view, it may have been neither judicious nor humane. If his reason was 
unimpaired, some other sufficient cause for his long and rigorous imprisonment must be found. The 
two subjects are so closely interwoven in the proofs to be submitted, that it is impossible to separate 
them ; but the reader, bearing in mind the alternatives, will have gained one vantage-ground of truth, 
as soon as he shall be able to determine whether the poet was shut up in the hospital of the poor and 
the insane, for cure or from vengeance. According to the former supposition there is no longer any 
mystery ; according to the latter, one obstacle to its elucidation is removed. 

** There are some points on which all Tasso’s biographers are agreed, a concurrence that could not 
well be avoided, since it is founded on the authority of his own letters. Among these are, the diffi- 
culties he encountered in the publication of his Jerusalem ; his vexation at the objections to it; his 
trouble of mind from religious doubts ; the interception of his correspondence ; his desire to leave the 
Duxke’s service ; his vacillation about accepting or refusing the place of historiographer ; the opening 
of his apartments by false keys, and the examination of his papers ; the treachery of Mapa1é; the 
combat ; his enemy’s flight ; his own melancholy ; his fear of being poisoned, and suspicions of every 
one. 

“It is evident enough, that love, envy, jealousy, and superstition, conspired to torment him, and 
these are surely sufficient evils. Yet what ground have we for excluding the statement of Manso, 
who tells us, in addition, that ‘a friend with whom he had every thing in common, even to his very 
thoughts, and from whom he had not altogether concealed the secret of his loves - - - whatever ma 
have been the cause, revealed some of the mysteries of his passion.” There was nosuch passion, and, 
consequently, no such confidante, say BLack and Serasst. In the first they are clearly wrong by the 


poet’s own showing; and upon the same authority it may be affirmed, that, beside the Countess Livia 
D’ Arco, there was a confidante. 


‘¢ This is the beginning of one of his sonnets : 


** Stnoe he, our once true messenger, no more, 

Our mutual sighs and our affections dear, 

Will bear — or our sweet strifes and quarrels hear, 
And subtly jucge—as once he heard and bore — 
Rebel to love — cruel to us —from fear — 

Lost by the winds on air, I must deplore 

My tender words, and deep in my heart’s core 
Tts lofty secrets shut from mortal ear! ’’ 


“That Tasso was surrounded by treachery of every kind is undeniable ; and the hardship of his posi- 
tion was increased by the impossibility of retiring from, or maintaining it. Its dangers and vexations, 
and the little reward that attended his labors, made him desirous of exchanging servitude at Ferrara 
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for liberty in Rome, and his friend Sctrto Gonzaca sought to draw him into the service of the Mepict. 
The bitter hatred and je: lousy existing between the courts of Florence and Ferrara, would, of course, 
render such a step on Tasso’s part exceedingly offensive to ALpHonso. In those days, a change of 
masters was a kind of treason, and in corresponding with Gonzaca, in March, 1575, from Papua, he 
begs him not to mention it in his letters to Ferrara, as their falling into other hands might be of evil 
consequence, As early as May, 1575, he apprehended that his correspondence was intercepted. In 
June of the same year he went to Bolo: gna, either to subject his Jerusalem to the censure of an inquisi- 
tor, or to consult him on some religious dou! its, which he had incautiously let drop in the carelessness 
of friendly intercourse, and which he feared had been denounced to the holy office. He had been 
warned by the Duchess of Urbino that he was watched, and she cautioned him against his projected 
journey to Rome. ‘The Duke,’ says he, in one of his letters, ‘has gone to the country, and left me 
here, invitus invitum, at the request of the Duchess of U rhino, who is t2king the waters, and requires 
amusement. I read my book to her, and we are many hours a day entirely alone. I told her of my 
intention to go to Rome in October, which she disapproves. She thinks L ought not to leave Ferrara 
before my work is published, unless to go with her to Pesara, because every other journey will be 

suspicious and odious. She mentioned a circumstance to me which shows that I am very closely 
watched, so let Scalabrino cease to contide in his opinions,’ ete. 

‘*We have seen that copies of his sonnet to the Countess of Scandia got out, he knew not how, 
unless by magic. It appears that he doubted the fidelity of his servants, by whom he feared his priv ate 
papers were stolen, and sought to procure a faithful domestic from Ursino, or the neighboring moun- 
tains. The earnestness with which this request was urged, in two letters to the Marquis del Monte, 
and the minute directions given, show the importance he attached to it. 

*‘Serassr distinctly admits the existence of a conspiracy to ruin Tasso’s literary reputation, of 
which Montecatino, Giraldini, and others, were the heads, and Madalé an instrument. 

“The quarrel of ‘Tasso with the Latte r, is related both by Manso and Serass1, but with some dif- 
ference of circumstances. ‘The latter s1ys nothing about love secrets, and represents the blow to have 
been given in the court, not the hall of the ducal palace, and to have ‘been succeeded by a casual ren- 
contre in the pulic square, not a regular duel. 

“ Tasso had solicited the plaice of historiographer, made vacant by the death of Pigna. He antici- 
pated a refusal, but it was given to him. Regretting his acceptance, and becoming aware that in 
writing of the times of Leo and of Clement, he must offend either the Duxe of Ferrara or the 
Mepici, to whom he thought himself obliged, he wished to resign, yet repented of his resolution 
shortly after it was taken. 

“He had subjected his Jerusalem to the revision of several friends, who wearied him with doubts 
and objections, and to comply, as fur as he could, with their opinions, and give as little room as possible 
for the interference of the inquisition, he had resolve d, at one time, to cancel some of the most beauti- 
ful parts of his poem, and among them the episode of Olindo and Sofronia. There was too much love 
in it, said some of his censors, and one of the fathers of the holy office desired it should be fitted for 
the lecture of monks and nuns, rather than ladies and cavaliers, 

** He himself confesses having entertained serious doubts, not merely of the truth of many dogmas 
of the catholic church, but of some of the leading doctrines of Christianity. To these circumstances, 
excluding all belief in his love tur Leonora, Buacx attributes the madness of Tasso and Serass1 his 
melanc holy. 

“ Yet the objections to his Jerusalem, greatly insisted on by both, though he frequently complains of 
their absurdity, and the trouble they gave him, do not seem to have seriously affected his spirits, at 
least before the middle of the year 1576; and the grave and temperate tone of his reply to the Crusca 
in 1585, has nothing of the character of a poet stung to frenzy by his critics. At the time of his de- 
parture for Modena, he jokes with Scalabrino, crying ‘ plague on the pedants!? and re lying confidently 
on the predictions of an astrologer who had cast his nativity without knowing him, expects honors, and 
fortune, and long life. He recounts with complacency the distinction he enjoys, the court paid to him, 
and from the indications of the stars, anticipates great benefits from ladies. The fulfilment of these 
omens seamed indeed to have commenced. ‘I had yesterday,’ he continues, ‘a long letter from the 
Ducuess oF Urstno, in which she offers to employ in my behalf whatev er influe ence she has with her 
brother, although [ had not requested it. Madam Leonora told me to-day, without the least occasion, 
that heretofore her means were limited, but now being more at ease, by reason of her mother’s fortune, 
she would assist me. I have not asked, nor will ask, nor remind, either them or the Duke. But i 
shall be pleased with any marks of their fuvor, and accept them willingly.’ This whole letter is full of 
hope, and mirth, and confidence, so short is the space of time whic h divides the summit of fortune 
froin the depths of misery. 

** Even after his return from Mopena, and the discovery that a packet coming to him from Scala- 
brino had been confided to a faithless messenger, he mixes some drollery with his anger. ‘* My laugh- 
ter does not reach beyond the throat, and if the Duke had not given me a cask of excellent wine, I 
would spit gall and alces.’ 

‘¢ It is still more remarkable, that the first mention of Mapavo’s treachery, which occurs in a letter 
dated a few days afterward, is made without passion: * The accomplice of the treason is Madalé, and 
to render good for evil, I shall procure him letters of favor from some princes.’ 

“ When the circumstance is again mentioned, in the letter already quoted, respecting his canzone : 


‘¢O chosen with the graces and the loves,”’ 


it is still without any violent indignation: ‘I have discovered,’ he merely says, ‘ a hundred treasons of 
BruNeELL 0.) The identity of Mapavé and Brunexvo will appear hereafter. 


“¢ 'T'asso’s own account of his quarrel with the former is found in his letter to Orazio Capron, 
dated the tenth of October, 1576: 


** «My absence from Ferrara, and my troubles, have prevented me from examining three of your 
letters, one of some pages, inviting me toa long discussion. To reply, beginning with the last, the 
subject of which is most important to me, I assure you that I entered into. e quarrel involuntarily, 
not from anger or impetuosity, but forced by my honor, and provoked by the lie most insolently and 
impertinently given to me, and repeated. And as I engaged in it against my will, I will endeavor to 
get out of it as soon as possible, but to extricate myself with all honor and satisfaction. Being thus 
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far superior to my adversary, not only in the justice of my cause, but in what has passed between us, 
I having struck him, as an honorable man, and he me, as a traitor, who added to his treason the base- 
ness of a sudden flight, I might, after making known the circumstances, agree to an accommodation, 
were he my equal. “But as there is between us much difference of blood, and, I will add, of every 
other quality, if it ever comes to that, I will show to the world how much he is my inferior there also. 
And if other considerations than such as concerned him or his brothers, had not restrained me, he 
should have been taught it, instead of going about boasting thathe had - - - etc.- - - * Butas this 
quarrel of mine is complic ated with a thousand other intrigues, I must act coolly. I do not wonder 
that he dares to show a written statement, for what may not be expected from such a wretch, but I 
should wonder if he were not what he is. Both the blow I gave him, and his base attempt to assas- 
sinate me, took place, not by night, nor in a desert, but in open day, in the court, and in the public 
square, and all Ferrara knows, that when I struck him I was alone, and unarmed, and he did nothing 
to resent it. Afterward, however, he came, accompanied by many, "and set upon me behind my back, 
but fled almost before he touched me. All this is known here, and will soon, | I trust, be known to all 
Italy, since he will be proceeded against as he deserves. He told you no lie, Sir, when he said he had 
seen a great number of your letters ; for, beside those I showed him, he contrived, by his own indus- 
try, to see others, having caused a false key to be made for the box where I keep my papers. But 


enough of this infamous wretch, to whom the shelter afforded by Signore Cortile will not, I am per- 
suaded, be very agreeable to the Duke.’ 


‘¢ Some farther circumstances concerning this quarrel, are mentioned in a letter written about the 
same period to Scipio GonzaGa: 


‘¢ ¢ For some days past I have not left my room, except once to visit the DucuEss and once Madam 
Leonora. Nothing more being said about my affair, I began to think it had blown over, but yesterday 
evening I was invited in the name of his highness to accompany him to Lopare, where he goes to-day 
with very few attendants. This morning, also, Crispo, privy counsellor of his highness and chief 
minister of justice, summoned me, and repeated some kind and honorable expression of my Lord Duke, 
publicly made to show his affection and esteem for me, which have been confirmed to me by many 
others. He then added, that I must not ‘Wonder if the case had gone on slowly, for that was done pur- 
posely, with the hope of laying hands on the culprits ; but now that he knew they were out of the 
state, he was commissioned ‘by the Duke to proceed with extraordinary rigor. Of his highness’s com- 
mission, I am certain: the rest I believe. [ have written thus in detail that you may see my affair is 
in good train. I will hereafter inform you of what passes between the Duke and myself. - - - Tell 
Signore Luca that the doctor, his neighbor, is as great a knave as fool; he wishes to become the suc- 
cessor of Madald, but I shall make short work with him. The friend, of old suspected, whose letter I 
sent you some months since, is without doubt false, and I have ascertained it most clearly, by a 
subtle device. Now let Signore Luca say I am too suspicious. I must tell you one of the feats of 
Brunetto. When I went from home, he used to ask me for the key of my rooms, pretending to want 
them in some of his love affairs, and I "lent it to him, locking up, however, the chamber containing my 
books and papers, in — there was a box where, beside my own compositions, I kept most of your 
letters and Signor Luca’s, especially those touching our political discussions. Conversing afterward 
with him and with others about my poem, which they had never seen, I heard them make some of the 
same objections urged by Signor Barga, and this made me suspicious, particularly as I knew them to 
be men not apt to hit upon such things of themselves. Sounding about to clear up this suspicion, I 
heard at last, from a servant of Count Lours Montecucco.t, my neighbor, that when I was in Moprna 
this Lent, he saw BruNeLto enter my rooms by night with a lock- smith. I took so much pains 
that I found the smith, who confessed to me he had been to court to open a chamber, the key of which 
the owner had lost. You can infer the rest. This is one of his frauds, and there are others as petty, 
but some, I think, of more importance, though I cannot be certain. I am glad that I destroyed all your 
letters and those of M. Lue a, in which there was any thing too freely said about those particulars of 
Sperone. Nothing farther occurs to me, but that, with all affection, I kiss your hands. 


‘¢ Serassi says, his utmost diligence did not enable him to find out who this Brunello was ; and 
Black, if he pursued the like search, met with the like fortune. It is plain, however, that he and 
Mapa é are the same person. The same acts are imputed to each, and, unless we suppose Tasso’s 
rooms to have been twice opened with false keys, by different individuals, a supposition manifestly 
irrational, the identity of Madaléd and Brunello is made Sage by contrasting the two letters. By 
this, one step at least is gained, for Mapax6, unquestionably, was no imaginary personage. All agree 
in admitting his reality, and yet to this moment it is not very curtain who he was. 

‘¢ Manso’s manner of relating the foregoing circumstances is as follows : 


** ¢ Tasso, while residing at the court of ALrHonso, had contracted a strict friendship with a gentle- 
man of Ferrara who frequented the Ducal palace, distinguished, as he thought, above all others for 
purity of blood and nobility of manners, with w hom he had every thing in common; even to his very 
thoughts, and from whom he had not e sntirely concealed the secret of his loves. This friend, whatever 
may have been the cause, whether malevolence of disposition or incontinence of tongue, repeated 
some of the particulars, and, being taxed by Torquato, neither gave any reasonable excuse, " exhibited 
any penitence, nor offered to repair his fault, so that Tasso, greatly and justly incensed, struck him in 
the face, in the very hall of the ducal palac e. The latter, not daring to draw arms in such a place, 
quietly departed, but immediately sent Torquato a defiance to meet him outside the gate of San Livn- 
ardo. T o challe mnge being accepted, they began a fierce encounter, when three brothers of the traitor 


* Tuus published by Srrassr. The original, formerly in the Albano library, hes 14 during the invasion of the 
French. It has since been found, like other plunder of Italy, in a library at Montpellie r ut in it also the mysterious blark is 
found. Probably it is not the very letter sent to Capponi, but a copy kept by Tasso, written in his own hand, 
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joined him, against all whom Tasso gallantly defended himself until the noise attracted persons to the 
spot, and the assailants fled.’ 


‘¢ Serassi well remarks on the improbability that Tasso would have been favored by the Duke, after 
this quarrel, if it had originated from the revelation of the poet’s passion for his sister. It is by no 
means clear, however, that the whole truth reached the Duke at once, if it ever reached him. Manso 
does not say the secret of Tasso’s love had been confided, but that it had not been altogether con- 
cealed ; and Serassi would have more fully entitled himself to our confidence if he had not attempted 
to deny altogether the existence of this passion. 

‘The poet’s melancholy, and fears, and flight, are attributed, by his noble friend and biographer, to 
the suspicion that his attachment had become known to ALPpHonso, and that the latter did not believe 
it to be altogether of the Platonic cast which the Marquis himself insists it was. Manso adds, that the 
Duke ought not to have taken it in bad part ‘on account of that ample and general license, conceded 
as a special privilege to men eminent for science, whose desires affect only the beauties of the soul as 
philosophers, and nourish themselves speculatively upon abstractions, whatever they may write as 
poets.’ - - - * Nevertheless, the secret having been revealed, and touching a person of the ducal 
family, it was natural enough for him to suspect that ALPHonso, if he paid more attention to the ma- 
lignant suggestions of his enemies than the innocence of his intentions, might be roused to great 
indignation, and perhaps inflict on him severe punishment. And, so firmly did this imagination fix 
itself in the mind of Tasso, already affected by the death of his father, the loss of his fortune, the 
objections to his poem, and his constitutional melancholy, that he could never divest himself of it, but 
for the rest of his life continued in perpetual fear and trouble, and from that cause did many of those 
things for which he was thought mad.’ 

‘‘ There is no room to doubt that the poet had suffered from some act of treachery which deeply and 
painfully preyed upon his spirits. He wrote two sonnets on this subject ; one of which deserves to be 
quoted, because it is too natural and pathetic to be a work of fancy: 


ene oO £2: NGRATEFUL FRIEND. 


FortTUNE’s worst shafts could ne’er have reached me more, 
Nor Envy's poisoned fangs. By both assailed. 
In innocence of soul completely mailed, 
I scorned the hate whose power to wound was 0’er ; 
When tTaovu — whom in my heart of hearts I wore, 
And as my rock of refuge often sought — 
Turned on myself the very arms I wrought, 
And Heav beheld — and suffered what | bore ! 
O! holy Fatra! O! Love! how all thy laws 
Are mocked and scorned —I throw my shield away, 
Conquered by fraud. - - - Go! seek thy feat’s applause, 
Trairor! yet still half mourned — with fond delay + - - 
The hand, not blow, is of my tears the cause, 
And more thy guilt than my own pain I weigh!’ ”’ 


* Brack and Serassi suppose the treason of Mapacé referred solely to the poctical letters of Tasso 
and his friends, and attribute the impression it made on him to the aid thus given from his own papers 
to the detractors of his Jerusalem. The shaft that went to his heart was feathered from his own wing; 
and this, considering the acute sensibility to criticism imputed to him, they deem quite sufficient to 
account for a melancholy which reached or passed the verge of madness. 

** But Tasso himself says, that beside the letters of Gonzaga and Scalabrino, the box contained 
‘ other cgmpositions ;’ and afterward mentions, that he thinks ‘there were frauds of more importance, 
though he cannot be certain.’ 

‘* Manso may be wrong, therefore, in attributing the quarrel exclusively to the revelation of some 
particulars of Tasso’s love. Yet, as there was something which it deeply concerned him to conceal, 
there must have been, under such circumstances, an apprehension that it had been discovered. A visit 
of eleven days which he made about this period to Leonora, at Cons:ldoli, is attributed by Serasst 
to the Princess’s desire of diverting his melancholy. But if some of his productions, not destined to 
see the light, began to be circulated, the subject of their conferences must have had a deeper and 
more painful interest.” 


These extracts, which, copious as they are, we could yet desire to extend, will 
afford the reader some idea of the faithful researches of our author. We should 
add, that his reference to authorities is minute and universal, and that his frequent 
felicitous translations from the Italian of his renowned subject are in_all cases ac- 
companied by their original. We hoped to have found room for some of the many 
touching supplications, memorials, and justificatory pieces, intended by Tasso to 
facilitate his release from imprisonment, and some account of the state of his mind 
in the latter years of his confinement, where he exhibits numerous and serious 
marks of veritable madness; but for these, and many matters of cognate interest, 
we must refer the reader to the ‘ Researches’ at large, which we again cordially 
commend to a wide public acceptance. 
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Tue Poems or Jonn G. C. Bratyrarp. A NEW AND AUTHENTIC CoLLEcTION, 


wit AN OriginAL Memorr or ais Lire. In one volume. pp.191. Hartford, 
(Conn.): Epwarp Hopkins. 


Tue cordial thanks of the public are due to the publisher of this beautiful vol- 
ume. It has long been a desideratum in our literature, and we welcome it with 
heart-felt satisfaction, not less for the many admirable poems which it contains, and 
which have made the writer affectionately known to his countrymen, than for the 
excellent memoir of the bard, and the appreciating critique upon his writings, with 
which the volume opens. Brainarp was a gentle-hearted, affectionate young 
man, of the most generous nature and the finest sensibility ; greatly beloved by all 
who knew him, and eminently formed for society and the enjoyment of its inno- 
cent festivities and delights ; notwithstanding the retiring modesty and the keen 
sensitiveness by which he was distinguished. And although subject to an occa- 
sional melancholy, that in his poems assumes a touching tenderness, there was yet 
a quiet sportiveness and humor about him, which arose often into wit of a keen and 
brilliant character, and which rendered him a highly agreeable companion. ‘ His 
poetry,’ it is well observed by his biographer, ‘is the expression of clear and quiet 
thought. The image is brought out with distinctness, and there is no effort to make 
it dazzling and impressive.’ In simple pathos, in felicitous humor, and in variety 
and appropriateness of manner, Brainarp is preéminent. He recommends him- 
self also to his countrymen as a truly American poet. His topics, his imagery, his 
illustrations, are mostly of native growth. There is a raciness about them which 
bespeaks their indigenous originality. Moreover, his writings are free from all 
vicious or infidel taint. ‘It is safe,’ says his biographer, ‘to the healthfulness, 
purity, and peace of the heart, to read his productions. A strain of humor, of 
merriment, may occasionally relax the muscles of the face; but no licentious or 
maddening thoughts are suggested by the pictures of his Muse. Generally a 
serious though correct view is taken of human life and its great interests, and the 
reader frequently encounters a sweet religious sentiment.’ Bratnarp died young, 
of that utterly incurable disease, consumption; and in the triumphs of christian 
faith ascended to the Gop whom he loved, and the works of whose almighty 
hand he had so often and so fervently sung. 

We commence our extracts with a passage or two from the poem on Connecticut 
River, parts of which will forcibly remind the reader of Go_psmitu : 





‘* Tire young oak greets thee at the water’sedge, , “* Down sweeps the torrent ice ; it may not stay 
Wet by the wave, though anchored in the ledge. | By rock or bridge, in narrow or in bay ; 


*T is there the otter dives, the beaver feeds, Swift, swifter to the heaving sea it goes, 

Where pensive oziers dip their willow weeds, | And leaves thee dimpling in thy sweet repose. 

And there the wild-cat purs amid her brood, | Yet as the unharmed swallow skims his way, 

And trains them in the silvan solitude, And lightly drops his pinions in thy spray, 

To watch the squirrel’s leap, or mark the mink So the swift sail shall seek thy inland seas, 

Paddling the water by the quiet brink ; And swell and whiten in thy purer breeze, 

Or to out-gaze the gray owl in the dark, New paddles dip thy waters, and strange oars 

Or hear the young fox practicing to bark. Feather thy waves and touch thy noble shores. 
‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

*¢ Thou didst not shake, thou didst not shrink when | ** Thy noble shores ! where the tall steeple shines, 
late At mid-day, higher than thy mountain pines, 
The mountain-top shut down its ponderous gate, | Where the white school-house with its daily drill 
Tumbling its tree-grown ruins to thy side, | Of sun-burnt children, smiles upon the hill, 
An avalanche of acres at a slide. | Where the neat village grows upon the eye 


Nor dost thou stay, when winter’s coldest breath Decked forth in nature’s sweet simplicity ; 

Howls through the woods and sweeps along the | Where hard-won competence, the farmer’s wealth, 
heath ; | Gains merit, honor, and gives labor health ; 

One mighty sigh relieves thy icy breast, Where Goldsmith’s self might send his exiled band 

And wakes thee from the calmness of thy rest. To find a new ‘ Sweet Auburn’ in our land. 
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‘‘ What Art can execute, or Taste devise, 

Decks thy fair course and gladdens in thine eyes ; 

As broader sweep the bendings of thy stream, 

To mect the southern sun’s more constant beam. 

Here cities rise, and sea-washed Cornmerce hails 

Thy shores and winds with all her flapping sails, 

From Tropic isles, or from the torrid main, 

Where grows the grape, or sprouts the sugar- 
cane, 

Or from the haunts where the striped haddock 
play, 

By each cold northern bank and frozen bay. 

Here safe returned from every stormy sea, 

Waves the striped flag, the mantle of the free ; 

That star-lit flag, by all the breezes curled 

Of yon vast deep whose waters grasp the world! 


*¢In what Arcadian, what Utopian ground 
Are warmer hearts or manlier feelings found ; 
More hospitable welcome, or more zeal 

To make the curious ‘ tarrying ’ stranger feel 
That, next to home, here best may he abide, 
To rest and cheer him by the chimney-side ; 
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Drink the hale farmer’s cider, as he hears 
From the gray dame the tales of other years. 
Cracking his shag-barks, as the aged crone 
ae the true and doubtful into one) 

ells how the Indian scalped the helpless child, 
And bore its shrieking mother to the wild, 
Butchered the father hastening to his home, 
Seeking his cottage — finding but his tomb. 
How drums, and flags, and troops were seen on 

high, 

Wheeling and charging in the northern sky ; 
And that she knew what these wild tokens meant, 
When to the Old French War her husband went. 
How, by the thunder-blasted tree, was hid 
The golden spoils of far-famed Robert Kidd ; 
And then the chubby grand-child wants to know 
About the ghosts and witches long ago, 
That haunted the old swamp. 


*¢ The clock strikes ten ; 
The prayer is said, nor unforgotten then 
The stranger in their gates. A decent rule 


| Of elders in thy puritanic school.” 


We gave some months since ‘ The Captain’ who ran his schooner afoul of a 
Methodist meeting-house in Long-Island Sound. The sly turn of the following is 
something akin to the dry humor of that admirable sketch : 


THE ROBBER. 


Two large bags containing newspapers were stolen from the boot behind a mail coach between New Brunswick and Bridge- 


town. 


The straps securing the bags in the boot were cut, and nothing else injured or removed therefrom. 


The letter mails 


are always carried in the front boot of the coach, under the driver’s feet, and therefore cannot be so easily approached. 


‘¢ THE moon hangs lightly on yon western hill ; 
And now it gives a parting look, like one 

Who sadly leaves the guilty. You and I 

Must watch, when all is dark, and steal along 

By these lone trees, and wait for plunder. Hush! 
I hear the coming of some luckless wheel, 
Bearing we know not what; perhaps the wealth 
Torn from the needy, to be hoarded up 

By those who only count it ; and perhaps 

The spendthrift’s losses, or the gamlier’s gains, 
The thriving merchant’s rich remittances, 

Or the snfill trifle some poor serving girl 

Sends to her poorer parents. But come on! 

Be cautious. There —’tis done ; and now away, 
With breath drawn in, and noiseless step, to seek 
The darkness that befits so dark a deed. 

Now strike your light. Ye powers that look 
upon us! 


What have we here? Whigs, Sentinels, Gazettes, 
Heralds, and Posts, and Couriers ; Mercuries, 
Recorders, Advertisers, and Intelligencers — 
Advocates and Auroras! There, what’s that! 
That ’s — a Price Current. 


‘I do venerate 
The man who rolls the smooth and silky sheet 
Upon the well cut copper. I respect 
The worthier names of those who sign bank bills ; 
And, though no literary man, I love 
To read their short and pithy sentences. 
But [ hate types, and printers — and the gang 
Of editors and scribblers. Their remarks, 
Essays, songs, paragraphs, and prophecies, 
I utterly detest. And these, particularly, 
Are just the meanest and most rascally 
* Stale and unprofitable ’ publications 
I ever read in my life!” 


Although there is not a great deal of poetry in the conclusion of the above, yet 
it illustrates a truth which will be less unwelcome to the reader than it was to the 


mail-robbers. 
partake of the same playful spirit : 


The annexed lines ‘ To a young Friend learning to play the Flute’ 


‘THERE ’s a wild harp, which unconfined by rule 
Of science, varies with the varying air, 
And sympathizes with the free-born wind ; 
Swelling, when’er the tempest swells, or sad 


When the soft western- 
And sighs, and dies away. 


breeze in moans goes down, 
*T is sweet to mark 


Its tone, and Jisten in some musing mood 


To its strarfge cadence. 


Be your music such, 


And let it die at sundown, if you please.”’ 


We are reluctantly compelled’to omit several passages which we had indicated to 
the printer; and among them a long extract from ‘ An Occurrence on board a Brig,’ 
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a most forcible and pathetic picture ; contenting ourselves with a pleasant sketch 
of those of the gentler sex who (in contradistinction to the heartless votaries of 
fashion) ‘ love a rainy day :’ 


‘¢ She loves a rainy day who sweeps the hearth, 


And threads the busy needle, or applies 

The scissors to the torn or threadbare sleeve ; 
Who blesses God that she has friends and home ; 
Who, in the pelting of the storm, will think 
Of some poor neighbor that she can befriend ; 
Who trims the lamp at night, and reads aloud 
To a young brother tales he loves to hear ; 

Or ventures cheerfully abroad, to watch 

The bedside of some sick and suffering friend, 
Administering that best of medicine, | 
Kindness and tender care, and cheering hope ; 
Such are not sad, e’en on a rainy day.” 


An unfinished pencil-sketch of Brainarp, by Wentrworru, the only portrait 
ever taken of the poet, and a fac-simile of his hand-writing accompany the volume, 


Tue Nevurrat Frencu: or tae Exires or Nova Scotia. By Mrs. Wittiams, 
Author of ‘ Religion at Home,’ ‘ Revolutionary Biography,’ etc. Providence, 
R. I.: Cranston anp Company. 


We have heretofore borne our tribute to the simple yet forcible style of Mrs. 
Wittiams’ writings ; and are glad to find in the volume before us additional exam- 
ples of this great literary merit. The traditionary tale to which the book is mainly 
devoted is told in the writer’s best manner. Asa story proper, it can scarcely fail 
to interest and instruct the reader ; and its American tendency, its fervent spirit of 
liberty, we are sure will find many warm admirers. Mrs. Witiiams has embodied 
the history of a people long since extinct as a nation, although found still in scat- 
tered fragments in parts of the British North-American provinces, in the ‘ disputed 
territory,’ and sometimes incorporated with the Indian tribes—the Acadians, or 
Neutral French, who were expelled by the English from New Scotland, or Nova 
Scotia, in open violation of numerous protective treaties. We perceive the fruits 
of untiring industry on the part of our author, in the large amount of historical 
facts with which she has preceded, and which she intersperses throughout, her nar- 
rative ; and we ask, with confidence in the result of our recommendation, that the 
reader will seek out and peruse this melancholy story of the Neutral exiles. The 
following ‘ palpable hit’ from the introduction is worthy the attention of the cheap 
philanthropists from the other side of the water, who abuse us so lustily for an 
evil which their own country assisted to entail upon us. Mrs. Wittiams has been 
speaking of the Indians, and of their removal to the west by the American 
Government, where they are permitted to govern themselves in their respective 
tribes, but where all are yet protected by the Republic : 


‘¢ And for all this, shall we be accused of barbarity? And by those, too, who have driven an inno- 
cent, confiding, and unoffending people into banishment, stripped of their property without remune- 
ration ; separated wantonly from each other, driven among a strange people, lighted from their native 
shores by the blaze of their own dwellings, and left unsuccored and unprovided for, either to perish 
with want or be relieved by the charities of strangers? We think for one that the charge, though 
baseless in itself, would come better from some other quarter. 

‘¢ ¢ But,’ say my English readers, ‘ there are your slaves.’ True, and who made them slaves in the 
first place ? Who entailed this curse upon our land, and taught us we could not do without it? Who 
resisted the remonstrances of the people of Virginia, and other colonies, not to impose them upon the 
white population, and continue to inundate them by fresh importations, many, many years since ? ”” 
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‘AnoTueR Year!’— We thought to have sat down to an easy task, dear reader, 
in invoking for you the joyous associations of this festive season. But emotions 
which we would not intrude upon the happy, press heavily upon the heart ; remem- 
brances of that ‘dark backward and abysm of time’ in which have been swallowed 
up affections that can know no renewal on earth, and mutual ties that can never 
bind again : 


‘The burning thoughts of hours of old 
Run molten in sad Memory’s mould ; 
And will not cool 
Until the heart itself be cold 
In Lethe’s pool.’ 





Let the words then of one whom we all loved, who has gone hence to be here no 
more, and with whom ‘time ig ended,’ fall upon reflecting hearts; tempering the 
reckless enjoyments of the gay present with thoughts of a solemn future. ‘* We 
are standing (so he wrote) once more at that fairy vestibule which opens rich per- 
chance with hope, and bright to expectation, upon another twelvemonth ; a coming 
lapse of time, that like a swell of the ocean tossing with its fellows, heaves onward 
to the land of Death and silence. We gaze around for a moment from the point 
where we stand, and as the events of the past come thronging to our minds, the 
griefs or the raptures that have been commended to us in the annual span, as yet 
hardly closed, again move the soul and heart, to animate or subdue. From the 
transports that are gone, there rises, like astrangely-pleasant odor from autumnal 
fields, the antepast of coming enjoyment; while from the sorrows we have borne, 
there breathe the voices of Resignation, and the warnings of Experience. We 
bethink us of imaginings that time has dissolved, of visions unrealized; and as we 
gather contentment from surveying the mingled web that has been given us, we 
seem to ask but the power to bear, without undue depression or elateness, the lot 
that is to come. We desire not the eye of the seer, or the spell of the horoscope : 


‘We stand between the meeting years, 
The coming and the past, 

And question of the future year, 

Wilt thou be like the last ?? 


And if we look aright, we are not over-joyed at the jocund day which seems to sit 
in misty brightness upon the delectable scenes of that distance whose enchantments 
are born of remoteness, and only dazzle when afar. Comparing our years in the 
mass, we find them all wearing the same shade and garniture, save that as they 
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increase they shorten: the tide of existence acquires additional momentum as it 
rolls; and the land-marks that we pass on the receding shores, admonish us, by the 
rapidity with which they disappear, that our days are few at the longest, and 
checkered at the best. Time himself teacheth a thousand homilies. His 
warning finger points to the lessons of other years. There is a voice and a tablet 
of morality in the rush of his pinions and the flashing of his sythe. Insatiate 
and mysterious husbandman of mortality, he fells the young and the beautiful, and 
lays them ‘ green in earth.’ Hopes, joys, and aspirations are the bubbles dissolved 
by his breath, the play-things of his will. He goes onward, and Death, his gloomy 
pursuivant, strikes down host after host for his ever-yawning garner. The Past 
becomes one vast sepulchre, or rather one wide plain where the innumerable armies 
of the dead are encamped, in stations which centuries have made, waiting to rise at 
the voice of the Archangel and the trump of God. 

‘ From the general havoc made by Time and Death through the world from year 
to year, it is natural to turn to the ravages which they create in our own social 
circles. Since the morning of the last, many a true heart has been smitten into 
silence, and placed in the dust; many a child, many a parent, has poured the sigh 
of regret ; many a brother and sister been laid side by side; and the places that 
knew them will know them nomore. There are vacant chairs around the saddened 
hearth, and added monuments in the cemetery. Fair faces and fond bosoms that 
have met before in annual festivals, around the evening blaze of home, are now 
faded and still. The knell has been sounded; the requiem sung. 


‘ But let us not approach such a subject with darkened spirits, for it is one that 


has little gloom to the reflecting mind. In seeing many around us yield to the 


common lot, we grow familiar with the truth, that this is not our continual abiding 
city; that ‘our days only become considerable, like petty sums, by minute accu- 
mulations, where numerous fractions make up but small round numbers; so that 
our years of a span long make but one little finger.’ What good deed is not sug- 
gested by these considerations? What appeals do they not furnish, for the sup- 
pression of those wranglings and storms of ill-feeling, which disturb the fountains 
of life and cause them to flow with bitter waters? Seeing that we are all stewards 
of a day, and that none has immunity from death, is it not a duty to lay aside those 
baser passions which so easily beset the heartand sow our way with thorns? — to be 
just and generous, forgiving and kind? It is only to the selfish, that the prospect 
of Age is wearisome or Death unwelcome. Wrapt up in visions of their own 
advancement or pleasure, they approach that wide and mighty gate of Time which 
swings outward into Eternity; and as they mingle in the dense and countless 
throngs pressing thitherward, their wailings arise like funeral murmurs. They have 
lived without doing good to their day and generation; and so, having existed without 
kindness, they are lost without grief. - - - The sweet charities of life are many. 
They spring up like flowers in its walks atevery turn. Open-hearted benevolence, 
the forgiveness of injuries, the crucifixion of ignoble desires, the amendment of 
errors, these should be the main objects of our lives, and the burden of our resolves 
at the dawn of the year. Then, though the sun of our decline should ‘ make but 
right declensions and set in winter arches,’ yet we shall be calm in our souls, when 
we are bidden to lie down in the dust, and make our beds in ashes! Then, whether 
we are called in the morning or noon or the twilight of life, to repose in the grave, 
we are ready to rest. We can look back with tranquillity upon the works of our 


span, and with unshrinking vision gaze onward to that era when years shall be 
ended and Time no more!’ 
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Tue ‘Prince De JoinvitteE Batt’ at Boston.— We are indebted to a friend 
who flitted hence to the ‘ American Athens’ on the occasion of the late Ball to the 
Prince De Joinvitte, fora brief yet graphic sketch of that memorable féte, which 
it is conceded, we believe, has never been surpassed, if it has been approached, on 
this continent. ‘I was especially struck,’ says our correspondent, ‘ with one thing ; 
the ball was in all respects thoroughly social, and this constituted one of its most 
delightful features. There were no exclusive ‘cliques’ nor ‘sets;’ but the richest, 
the proudest, the most magnificently attired, were to be seen partaking the common 
enjoyment with the humble, the modest, and the plainly-dressed. As for the deco- 
rations of the Hall, it is not too much to say that they were what even a French- 
man might term ‘ grand.’ I doubt whether the ‘Old Cradle’ was ever before so 
be-wreathed, festooned, and canopied with the insignia of France intermingled and 
blended with our own glorious stars and stripes. For a time I assure you my im- 
agination was quite bewildered with the multitude and variety of attractions, under 
the blaze of a thousand lights. Let me attempt to give you a little idea of the 
external scene. The names of the Royal Family of France, of our beloved Wasu- 
incton and LarayeTTe, were panelled under the east gallery in bold, brilliant 
characters, and‘ THe Prince pre JoinvitLe’ filled the eye along the western wall. 
The front of the rostrum was decorated with the insignia of the Legion of Honor 
and the Arms of France, supported on each side by those of the United States and 
Massachusetts. Over these, at the head of the hall, was a beautiful miniature 
representation of the frigates La Belle Poule and La Cassard. The positions for 
the quadrilles and cotillons were defined by ornamental devices on the floor, which 
were executed with much taste. There was a flash of joy lighted up in the faces 
of the great assembly, especially of the fairer portion, when at about eight o’clock 
the bugle ‘ rang loud and clear,’ to call up the first set of cotillons. These rapidly 
succeeded each other, until the arrival of the distinguished guest. It was near ten 
o'clock when he entered the hall, preceded by the Chief Marshal, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Train and his Aids, accompanied by his suite, and James Reap, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. They were met by His Honor the 
Mayor, and escorted to the head of the hall, where upon the dais or raised platform 
the Prince was introduced to many eminent citizens of Boston; among them, the 
Hon. Bensamiy Russet, an old friend of Lovis Paitiipre during his sojourn in 
this country many years since. The venerable old gentleman gave the Prince a 
hearty welcome, who seemed delighted with his conversation, and treated him, [ 
was pleased to see, with marked attention. His Highness presently led out the lady 
of the Mayor in the dance. At about twelve o’clock, to the inspiring music of the 
‘Marseilles Hymn’— which echoed along the lofty ceiling of ‘Old Faneuil’ and 
filled the vast hall with a volume of eloquent sound, every tone of which did honor 
alike to the composer and to Krenpau’s band—the Prince with the assemblage 
moved through the covered and decorated tunnel that connects Faneuil.and Quincy 
Halls, to the Rotwnda of the latter, where a sumptuous entertainment, embracing 
all that was rich and rare in potables and edibles, and in amplest abundance, was 
provided and admirably served. The Prince’s position was directly opposite the 
entrance, where he could not fail to be ‘the observed of all observers.’ He is a 
tall, good-looking young man, with dark hair, moustaches, and whiskers. His 
complexion is olive, his face oval, and his eyes dark. On the whole, I thought him 
very prepossessing. He was certainly very affable to all who were near him at the 
table, and was sufficiently conversable with his three or four partners in the dance. 
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Indeed, he seemed fully to appreciate the distinguished attentions which he received. 
He was dressed in a plain naval-blue coat, close-buttoned to the chin, with blue 
pantaloons. He sported two epaulettes, wore the riband and star of the Legion of 
Honor, and carried an elegant sword in his hand. 

‘It may perhaps be invidious to particularize in such an assemblage of grace and 
beauty, but I cannot forbear. I had nearly lost my heart with Miss G » a 
brilliant creature, in a white tunic not unlike Amy Robsart in the Waverly Picture 
Gallery; the superbly-dressed and very distinguished and accomplished Mrs. 
O ; with Miss S , a young Scottish Venus; and Mrs. B , in a charm- 
ing bodice of crimson velvet; but I was presently startled by the Countess VEs- 
Pucci, whose regal bearing and brilliant beauty won many ‘acorner’ in the bosoms 
of the bachelors present; not one of whom, had they been at that moment members 
of congress, but would have granted her ‘a little corner of land’ any where in the 
United States. She has the form and stature of a Diana. Her dress was a robe of 
dark crimson velvet, with close bedice; a beautiful Grecian cap, trimmed with 
gold-lace, upon her head, from which her long black hair, in two-braided folds, 
gracefully descended over her shoulders. I had scarcely filled my heart with her 
presence, when two lovely creatures, in light-blue muslin, over white satin, with a 
sylph in virgin white, glided gracefully by, and changed at once the whole current 
of my thoughts. And so it chanced with all susceptible beaux on that memorable 


night. The man who ‘knew his own mind’ for ten minutes at a time, was a for- 
tunate wight.’ 














Thus far our correspondent. He must permit us to add our own impressions of 
the Prince, whom we have had the pleasure to encounter on one or two occasions, 
so that between our reports, the distant reader may draw his or her fancy-sketch. 
He appeared to us a pleasant but plain-featured man of about thirty; a little 
courbé ; the forehead in no wise remarkable in height or developement; with a 
redundance of beard, moustaches, and whiskers; and his manner, so far from being 
easy or graceful, seemed to indicate a sort of person who would rather be on board 
his ship and at sea, than partaking the burdensome honors which have been poured 
upon him without stint, since his last arrival among us. All agree indeed in 
according to the Prince great simplicity of manner and of character. A friend has 
mentioned to us an anecdote touching upon this point, which we shall venture to 
cite here. During a former visit to this country, our distinguished stranger sojourned 
for a few days at Cincinnati, stopping with his limited suite at the inn of a Mr. 
C , a plain-spoken, jolly Boniface, who cared little for rank or nobility, beyond 
the ‘custom’ they might bring him. The Prince was very fond of fowling ; and 
his ‘right-hand man’ (young Las Cassas, if we remember rightly,) borrowed the 
landlord’s rifle for his use. He met with such success with the weapon that he 


directed M. Las Cassas to purchase it at any price for his occasional use in his 
farther western travel. 





The morning the distinguished party were to leave, our 
Boniface encountered the Prince in the hall: ‘Oh, look a-here!’ said he; ‘about 
that ’ere rifle. You may think may-be that I’ve walked into you ‘bout a feet in 
chargin’ you seventy-five dollars for that we’pon; but t’ain’t so. I was tached to 
it, for it never missed in my hands nor my son Tim’s ; and I tell you what ’t is, Mr. 
JOHNNY-VILLE, if you don’t think, now, when you come along back this way, that 
that rifle ’s really wuth seventy-five dollars, I’ll take it eff your hands! Now that’s 
fair, I’m sure!’ The Prince was in high good humor with the incident; and has 
often reverted to it since, while the honest host is frequently heard to say : ‘I thought 
he'd keep her! There ain’t such a rifle west o’ the Alleganies!’ 
VOL. XIX. 12 
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Naroteon anpD WELLINGTON. — The reader's attention will be forcibly attracted 
to the article which opens the present number. The writer has discarded the pres- 
tige of a great name, and recorded his impressions of BonaPparTe in an evident 
spirit of candor and impartiality. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to the 
correctness of the conclusions at which he arrives, all will admit that he brings to 
his task a mind thoroughly conversant with his subject, and a christian love of 
peace, which cannot be too highly commended. He would say with the poet, and 
the friends of humanity every where will join in the aspiration : 


‘The cause of Truth and Human weal 
Oh, God above ! 

Transfer it from the sword’s appeal 
To peace and love!’ 


We are indebted for the following to the obliging friend who translated for our 
last issue the ‘ Story of the Chevalier de Beauvoir.’ Such sketches from life (and 
how many thousands of similar scenes did Napoiron cause!) go far toward lessen- 


ing the pity one feels in contemplating the fallen Emperor throned on his prison- 


rock: 


‘ banished forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn.’ 


It seems like the gradual but certain retributive justice of an avenging Heaven. 


7232 CONS CRIP T. 


D FOR THE ENICEKEERBOCEER FROM THB FRENCH OF M. DE BALZAC. 


In 1813, at the time the last levies were made by Napo.eon, and which the prefects enforced with 
a rigor which contributed perhaps to the first downfall of the empire, the son of a poor farmer in the 
environs of a city which shall be nameless, refused to serve in the Imperial Army, and fled his home. 

The first summons executed, rigorous measures were put in force against the father and mother. At 
length the prefect, tired of seeing the affair protracted, one morning summoned the father before him. 
The peasant presented himself at the prefecture, and there the secretary first, then the prefect himself, 
endeavered by words of persuasion to convert to the imperial faith the father of the delinquent, and 
to discover through him the retreat where his son had concealed himself. They entirely failed, how- 
ever ; such was the system of denial in which the peasantry enclosed themselves, with the instinct of 
the oyster which defies all attacks against its hard shell. From persuasions the prefect and his sec- 
retary passed to threats. 

‘We will force you to find your son!’ said the secretary. 

‘I should like to find him very much, my lord,’ replied the peasant. 

‘IT must have him, dead or alive!’ cried the prefect, putting an end to the discussion. 

The father returned in despair to his house ; for in truth he did not know where his son was. He 
foresaw what would be his fate. In fact the following day he saw early inthe morning, while on the 
way to his field, the high cap of a gen-d’arme who came galloping along the hedges, and whom the 
prefect had sent to lodge with him until the delinquent should be found. He was obliged to feed and 
clothe him, and provide sustenance for his horse. The poor peasant soon expended the little sum 
which he had laid up by the strictest economy: then he sold the gold cross and silver ear-rings of his 
wife ; her locket and clothes ; then his field, and at last his house. 

Before the sale of the house and the little plat of land attached to it, there was a terrible dispute 
between the husband and wife ; he having charged her with knowing where her son had concealed 
himself. The gen-d’arme was obliged to interfere ; for the peasant, maddened with rage, had taken up 
his “‘ sabot ” to throw at the head of his wife. 

From that day the gen-d’arme, pitying these unfortunate people, sent his horse to graze on the road 
and the commons near by. Some neighbors joined together to furnish him provender and straw ; the 
most part of the time he bought meat for himself, and endeavored to assist in providing for the support 
of the miserable family. The peasant threatened to hang himself. 
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At length one day, when wood was required to cook the dinner for the gen-d’arme, the father of the 
delinquent went early in the morning to a neighboring forest to gather the dead branches which had 
fallen from the trees. At night on his return he saw in a ditch near some houses a whitish mass, 


and going up to it, recognized the body of his son. He had died of famine ; and between his teeth 
was the last herb which he had been trying to eat. 

The peasant threw the body over his shoulders, and without showing it to any one, and without 
saying a word, carried it three leagues. On arriving at the prefecture, he inquired for the prefect, 
and learning that he was at a ball, he waited for his return. When he came home at two o’clock 
in the morning, he found the peasant at his door. 

‘You wanted my son, Monsieur le Prefect ; there he is!” 

He threw the dead body at his feet, and fled. 

He and his wife now beg their bread. 


Ir somehow always chances, that in reading of Narotron we cannot help call- 
ing to mind the striking picture drawn by Rev. Roserr Hatt of the career of the 
all-conquering Captain. It even occurred to us the other evening, while sitting 
entranced with the superb spectacle of ‘ Napoleon’ now performing to crowded 
audiences at the Bowery Theatre. The following is a briefextract: ‘ Recollect 
for a moment,’ says he, ‘ his invasion of Egypt, a country which had never given 
him the slightest provocation ; a country so remote from the scene of his crimes, 
that it probably did not know there was such a man in existence; (happy igno- 
rance, could it have lasted!) but while he was looking around him like a vulture 
perched on an eminence, for objects on which he might gratify his insatiable thirst 
of rapine, he no sooner beheld the defenceless condition of that unhappy country, 
than he alighted upon itin a moment. In vain did it struggle, flap its wings, and 
rend the air with its shrieks: the cruel enemy, deaf to its cries, had infixed his 
talons, and was busy in sucking its blood, when the interference of a superior 
power forced him to relinquish his prey, and betake himself to flight. He saw 
nothing in the simple manners and blood-bought liberties of the Swiss to engage 
his forbearance ; nothing in proclaiming himself a Mahommedan to revolt his con- 
science ; nothing in the condition of defenceless prisoners to excite his pity ; nor 
in that of the companions of his warfare, sick and wounded in a foreign land, to 
prevent him from despatching them by poison.’ These and other the like scenes 
relieve the excess of brightness which circles around the fame of BonaParre. 


Booxs For THE Younc.— Messrs. Munrok anv Francis, Boston, and Mr. C. 8. Francis, New- 
York, are doing good service to the rising generation in the various entertaining and instructive books 
for young persons which they frequently put forth. Three of these are now before us: the time-honored 
favorite, ‘ Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters ;’ ‘ Farewell Tales by Mrs, Horianp,’ both illustrated 
by numerous cuts; and ‘ Paut Preston’s Gymnastics, or Sports for Youth: a Legacy to support the 
Health and Long Life of his Young Friends. The illustrative engravings in this little volume are, as 
the reader will perceive, of an order altogether unique. Take the annexed exercise for example : 


Observe the chiaroscuro, ‘the breadth and depth, the universal light and shade, the general 
spective,’ and in short the artistical oneness of the entire picture! The style is immense! 
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‘Op Pur.’ ar tHe Bar’ acais.—The accusers and advocates in the case of 
GENERAL Putnam vs. Tur Unirep States’ Pustic are on the increase, as we 
have abundant evidence in diverse communications upon the theme which have 
of late accumulated on our hands. In the mean time, we await the promised paper 
of our correspondent, who writes us: ‘The article on Putnam is not concluded. 
I am disappointed in the receipt of some affidavits I had expected from Connecti- 
cut; but a delay of a month or two can make but little difference.’ We have been 
requested to copy a series of labored and clumsily-written articles from an eastern 
journal, composing a crude and passionate miscellany in relation to Gen. Putnam 
and other matters, and abounding in adscititious invective and labored abuse of our 
original correspondent. We respectfully decline the proffered favor; but at the 
same time, the friends of Gen. Purnam may rest assured that the defence of that 
officer will be committed to an abler writer, who will deal with the statements of 
our contributor, instead of occupying our pages with remarks— which are suffi- 
ciently ill-natured and would be satirical perhaps with more force — concerning his 
motives. An article published in the ‘ North-American Review’ some twenty years 
ago, and attributed, we think without sufficient authority, certainly without internal 
evidence, to Hon. Daniet Wesster, has recently been revived, as an answer to 
the charges in our August number. A new correspondent has sent us a long 
reply to this review, and urgently solicited its publication in the present number. 
But we reserve it for consideration in connexion with the forth-coming defence, 
from the pen of a correspondent to whom we have already alluded. The writer 
informs us that the review had its origin at a time of high political excitement, in 
which Gen. Deargorn was a prominent party ; that he himself was a warm oppo- 
nent of Gen. Dearzorn; but he is compelled to add, that in relation to his pam- 
phlet concerning the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, ‘if ever a man wrote as if his hand 
and mouth were on the Bible, and who considered nothing so sacred and holy as 
truth, he did; and notwithstanding every effort made to contradict him, not an 
officer in the action, nor any one ‘else who attained to a known and respectable 
standing in after life, has been found to weaken or disprove his statements.’ We 
have neither present space nor leisure to indicate the topics of our correspondent’s 
article; but thus much we may mention. The witnesses introduced into the 
review are examined, and their testimony contrasted; and it is due to the cause of 
truth to say, that their separate testimony completely nullifies the general tendency 
of their representations. Our correspondent cites the late Col. Samuret L. Kyapr, 
then residing in Boston, to prove that at this exciting political period ‘any and 
every one who would come forward and swear that they saw Gen. Putnam in the 
memorable action, was paid the same sum for his travel and attendance, as a mem- 
ber of the legislature ;’ and it is this testimony which he analyzes. ‘ Prescort and 
Srark,’ adds the writer, and he sustains his assertion by proofs, ‘from the day of 
the battle to the day of their respective deaths, made and often repeated the charges 
of Gen. Dearsorn against Gen. Putnam, and in the most public manner.’ In 
relation to a remark in the review, that ‘Col. Prescorr and Gen. Putnam kept up 
a friendly correspondence during their lives,’ he interposes a flat denial, and chal- 
lenges the reviewer (and if he be Mr. Wesster, he says, he is well acquainted 
with the children of both) to produce ‘a single friendly letter in corroboration of 
this unfounded declaration.’ He alludes to the remarks in a late lecture of Mr. 
Sparks, in relation to Gen. Purnam, concerning whom he spoke in general terms 
as ‘a brave man,’ whom Wasuineton honored with his confidence and applause ; 
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but we are furnished, on the other hand, with numerous authentic extracts from 
Wasutncron’s letters, (in addition to two or three already quoted in these pages,) 
which may not have met the eye of our respected and eminent historian, and which 
are of a directly opposite tendency. Moreover, the proofs are thickening upon us, 
from some of the most distinguished citizens of this State, that Gen. PuTnam’s 
extraordinary popularity at length subsided into an entirely different sentiment on 
the part of the people; and some of the reasons for this change in public opinion 
we are confident will shake the faith even of ‘ true believers.’ There are two parties 
to this controversy. We verily believe that the one is not more thoroughly Ame- 
RICAN than the other; and we have no doubt, moreover, that the truth lies between 
the two extremes. If on the one hand Gen. Putnam was not a coward, on the 
other he has borne honors which were clearly not his own, but which have been 
tacitly rendered him by a great republic, tired of war and ‘ rejoicing in the beams of 
peace.’ With certain doubts strengthened and others removed by the discussion 
which has been awakened, we stand an honest and a disinterested umpire before 
the public, seeking only THz TRUTH, without fear or favor, and determined to pro- 
mulgate it, which side soever the scales may preponderate. 


Gossip witH Reapers AND CorresponpENTS. — We say .No, at once, to ‘ Patto-FRankKLIN,’ and 
very willingly take hold of the dilemma’s horn with which he thought to gore us. Our correspondent 
is too matter-of-fact, and errs on the other side of Cartyte. We think of an illustrative example at 
this moment: 7 


‘Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy!’ 


Will ‘ Puiro-FRankuirn’ contend that there would have been more poetry in this sublime-obscure 
scene, if the sun had shone full upon the awful picture? ‘Guess not!’ + - + ‘An English Church- 
man’ has called our attention to the counter-statements of Mr. Lester, in his ‘ Glory and Shame of 
England’ and those of the good BisHor Means, of Virginia, both of whom have recently returned 
from the mother country. Mr. Lester describes, in exaggerated phrase, the parish poor as neglected 
by the ministers of the Church; as dying without the consolations of religion, etc., while BisHor 
Meave remarked, especially, that the poor filled the isles of the English churches; and that they 
were looked after and cared for in the parishes with a solicitude almost paternal. The impression 
would seem to be general, that Mr. Lester is very far from being accurate in many of his sketches 
and statements. - - - There is evidence of decided talent in the * Tale of Florence,’ but the class of 
composition is not to our taste ; and the writer will be surprised perhaps to learn that the ‘ little piece 
which he throws in as a make-weight’ is accepted, while the more elaborate favor is declined. There 


is a scene in the opening of the second chapter which really reminds us of a burlesque passage in 
‘ The Heroine :? 


‘ All was dark. The hurricane howled, the wet rain fell, and the thunder rolled in an awful and 
Ossianly manner. 


* On a beetling rock, lashed by the Gulf of Salerno, stood I] Castello di Grimgothico. 
* My lads, are your carbines charged, and your sabres sharpened?’ cried Stilletto. 


‘If they ai’n’t, we might load our carbines with this hail, and sherpen our sabres against this north 
wind !? cried Poignardini. 


‘ At that moment the bell of Grimgothico tolled one. The sound vibrated through the long corridors, 


the spiral stair-cases, the suites of tapestried apartments, and the ears of the personage who now has 
the honor to address you.’ 


The ‘ Thoughts on American Transcendentalism’ (which will appear) remind us of a discovery we 
have recently made, in a perusal of the Apocrypha; namely, that the writers of these ‘books’ were 
the first Transcendentalists. -Take the annexed passage for example from ‘The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon.’ It has much of the vagueness and all the characteristic beauty of the ‘ inner light’ style of the 
present day: ‘ For wisdom, which is the worker of all things, taught me: for in her is an understand- 
ing spirit; holy, one, manifold, subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt; loving the 
thing that is good, quick, which cannot be letted, ready to do good ; kind to man, steadfast, sure, free 
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from care, having all power, overseeing all things, and going through all understanding; pure, and 
most subtil spirits. For Wisdom is more moving than any motion ; she passeth and goeth through all 
things by reason of her pureness. For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty ; therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. For she is the brightness 
of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of His goodness. 
And being but one, she can do all things: and remaining in herself she maketh all things new: and in 
all ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God and prophets. For God loveth none but 
him that dwelleth with Wisdom. For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of 
stars: being compared with the light she is found before it. For after this cometh night; but Vice shall 
not prevail against Wisdom.’ - - - It is due to Mr. J. H. IncraHam, (whose authorship of ‘ Lafitte, 
or the Pirate of the Gulf’ was questioned, on the authority of a correspondent, in the ‘ Gossip’ of our 
last number,) to state that he explicitly denies the charge. Mr. Incranam has been furnished 
with the name of our correspondent, who holds himself responsible for the accuracy of his state- 
ments. - - - The annual dinner of the ‘ Saint Nicholas Society,’ celebrated on the 6th ultimo at the 
American Hotel, was one of the most spirited and numerously-attended festivals of our good patron 
Saint which we have had for years. The launch of the noble ship ‘Saint Nicholas’ a few hours 
before, (and her admirable re-launch by Mr. Van Buren in a most felicitous speech in the evening ;) 
the presence of several distinguished guests, among them Lord Morretn and Col. Ciive, from the 
other side of the ‘ great waters’ —the former of whom made one of the best and n.ost appropriate 
addresses on the occasion—and the general hilarity of the scene, from beginning to end, altogether 
rendere this annual event one to be preéminently remembered. We are sorry to be compelled 
to dismiss a matter-full theme in so few and insufficient words; but the tyranny of space is de- 
spotic. - - - Among new articles filed for insertion are: ‘ An Apology for Authors,’ by a favorite 
contributor ; ‘Granada and the Alhambra ;’ ‘ The Polygon Papers,’ Number Four ; ‘English Etymol- 
ogy ;’ ‘Edward Alford and his Play-fellow ;? ‘My Grandfather’s Port-folio,?’ Number Two; ‘The 
Pic-Nic: The Ride in the Cab,’ Number Two. The annexed were received at too late an hour for 
examination: ‘Captain WiLp1Nne’s Verses about a Brook,’ by Simeon Sitverren, and * American 
Novelists, a Critical Essay.’ - - - Several publications of interest or value, and among them 
CuHanpier’s Criminal Trials, and ‘ Kabosa, or the Warriors of the West,’ reached us at too late an 
hour for any other notice than this hurried announcement of their reception. 


‘Tue Mecuanic,’ a volume from the pen of Miss Frances Harriet WuirPe, 
of Rhode-Island, escaped our notice until it was too late to render it adequate 
consideration in the present number. But we ask the attention of our readers to 
the praface : 


“< [rt may be objected that the incidents, characters, and modes of life, embodied in the accompany- 
ing Narrative, range too far above the common lot, to come within the sphere of Porputar Ta es ; 
that they are, in short, deficient, in not giving the just medium picture of common life; that they 
ought to be brought down more upon a leve! with the habits and tastes of the common people. To 
this I reply: We have, already, done enough of bringing down; let us now begin to Lirt up —to 
ELEVATE our fellow men! In fine, if those who are called levellers, would stop levelling down and 
begin to LEVEL ur ! — if, instead of attempting to bring down the higher orders of society, they would 
aim at elevating the low, if they would preach at the corners of the streets and by the fire-side, 
through all our high-ways and through all our bye-ways, the great doctrine of the dignity, the divinity 
of human nature — a dignity, a divinity, which the contact of no outward circumstance could possi- 
bly either degrade or exalt, a great change would begin to be wrought ; and this, undoubtedly, would 
lead to a clearer perception of the spirit, and a carrying out of the principle, which was in the mind of 
Jesus. Is the diamond less a diamond because accident has cast it among flint or pebble-stones? [Is it 
more a diamond, if set in the finest gold? Is not the gem one? are not its beauty and its value one, 
wherever or however it may be set? When these doctrines are generally preached, and embodied in 
practice, every man will begin to feel himself, and ro Be —a Man; and feeling and being this, how- 
ever high or however low he may be in a worldly point of view, he will regard his fellow men as equals, 
and brethren, all walking in different paths, it may be —all pursuing different avocations ; yet each 
bearing on his brow the visible signet of Jehovah, which confirms THE NOBILITY OF A GODLIKE 
NATURE — each invested with a mission to his race, for the faithful discharge of which he is accounta- 
ble to all future generations. When this spirit comes to be diffused, the rich man will cease to be 
arrogant, and the poor man will forget to be servile ; for will not each feel himself equally a man? 
And where upon the face of the wide earth could be found a higher dignity ? ”’ 


The benevolent and catholic spirit of this preface will be a sufficient recommen- 
dation of the work to the attention of our readers. 
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VaLuaB_e Booxs.— We are indebted at a late hour to the New-York publishers, Messrs. Locx- 
woop anp Smirn, No. 34 Bowery, for copies of several very valuable works, which we have barely 
room to mention, leaving the rest to the reader’s general confidence in our commendations: * Borta’s 
History of the War of the Independence of the United States, translated from the Italian by GrorcEe 
Avexanper Oris, Esq.,’ in two handsome volumes, with engravings; ‘ Pitxin’s Statistics of the 
United States,’ embracing banks, manufactures, internal trade, improvements, revenues, expenditures, 
etc., accompanied by numerous tables; ‘Dana’s Mineralogy,’ a standard work, and one of a high 
order of excellence, illustrated by very numerous wood-cuts ; and ‘ BakEWELL’s Geology,’ to which 
the same commendation may with equal force be applied. The same house publish President Day’s 
‘Inquiry respecting the Self-determining Power of the Will, or Contingent Volition,’ and that distin- 
guished writer’s ‘ Examination of President Epwarps’ ‘ Inquiry on the Freedom of the Will.’ Both 
works have attracted much attention among theologians and others. An excellent reprint of Worps- 
WORTH’Ss Poems, ‘ the first complete from the last London edition,’ accompanied the foregoing works, 
all of which will readily command the favor they deserve, from the scientific, the religious, the literary 
and the generalreader. Mr. Lockwoop, the senior member of this firm, an obliging and gentleman-like 
person, will be remembered as long connected with the house of Messrs. WiLey anp Putnam. An 
earnest this, that the trusts committed to his hands in the matter of foreign books, prints, fancy station- 
ery, etc., will be faithfully and promptly discharged. We have pleasure in commending this new estab- 
lishment to the favor of our citizens residing in the vicinity of the busy thoroughfare in which it is 
situated. 






















*Govutp’s Universat InpEx.’ — We have received from Mr. M. T. C. Goutp, the distinguished ste- 
nographer, a copy of a work which in the hands of every body will be of the greatest service. It is 
entitled ‘Gounp’s Universal Index, and Every Body’s Own Book,’ with directions for saving time, 
acquiring knowledge, and having it at command through life, by means of an appropriate alphabetical 
and numerical Key ; designed for the use of schools and colleges in the United States ; for professional 
men, lovers of literature and science, politicians, men of business, and for all who think with Franx- 
LIN that time is money, that a penny saved is worth two earned ; or with Sotomon, that knowledge is 
better than fine gold, and wisdom better than rubies. Mr. Gou_p numbers among his subscribers all 
the most eminent men of the nation, who have expressed the most unqualified approbation of the plan. 
lt deserves the amplest success. 














MoTHERWELL’s Poems. — We have in a handsome volume from the press of Mr. Wiitram D. 
Tricxnor, Boston, the narrative and lyrical poems of Witt1am MotTHERWELL, whose ‘ Jeanie Morri- 
son’ and ‘ My Heart is like to rend, Willie’ have been felt to the remotest corners of this western 
world. By reason of the scarcity of the only edition ever published, the larger part of MorTHERWELL’s 
poems are known to but few. ‘ Varied in style and subject,’ says the editor of the present volume, 
‘the author seems always at home and at ease ; whether he sings of love or battle, he is equally in 
spirit: his poetry is the same full stream, whether it flow quietly amid myrtle-groves or foam along a 
battle-field, bearing upon its bosom a Norseman’s fleet.’ There are fifty-four poems in the collection, 


embracing among them all of the writer’s more renowned effusions. A brief memoir of the poet is 
embodied in the preface. 





Lanman’s History oF Micnican forms No. 139 of Harrer’s Family Library. The author’s 
design, which we think he has well carried out in execution, was to present to the reader, in a brief 
and popular form, a view of the principal events connected with the history, progress, and present 
condition of Michigan, condensed from the larger work prepared by the author under the sanction of a 
law of that State. Such a work, embracing a great variety of particulars relating to the early settle- 
ment and subsequent growth of the West, cannot fail to be both useful and interesting. The rapid 
advance of the vast territory bordering on the lakes, in population and wealth, is the best commentary 
on the nature and effects of our free institutions, and offers a political phenomenon well worthy of 
being studied. 
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Cotman’s ‘ Antiquities.’ — A review of Cotman’s ¢ Antiquities of the Christian Church,’ reprinted 
from the ‘ Banner of the Cross,’ has been sent us from Philadelphia by an esteemed friend. The re- 
viewer we think establishes the fact that the ‘ Antiquities’ are wholly worthless as a book of refer- 
ence, or guide to the scholar and antiquary. He shows by the exposition of numerous glaring errors, 
that no scholar can rely upon the accuracy of the volume, and that no student can derive from it a 
correct and faithful view of the Church and her customs in ancient days. The reviewer fortifies his 
positions with ample authorities, indicating great familiarity with his theme; and though he uses 


a trenchant critical blade, he tempers justice with courtesy. We commend this little pamphlet, 
wherever accessible, to our readers. 
















Locxnart’s Spanish Battaps.— We alluded in our last to an illuminated London edition of Locx- 
HART’s Historical and Romantic Ballads of Spain; and we are glad now to be enabled to call the 
reader’s attention to an American edition of the same work, from the house of Messrs. WiLEY AND 
Putnam, accompanied by all the notes, and an admirable introductory ‘ Essay on the origin, antiquity, 
character, and influence of the Ancient Ballads of Spain, and an Analytical Account, with Specimens, 
of the Romance of the Cid.’ The execution of the volume does great credit to the press of Mr. 








WituiaMm Osporn. It is in this respect scarcely surpassed by the superb London edition of Murray. 
Of the ballads themselves it is quite unnecessary to speak. Several translations of Bryant and 
Locxuakrt have already made their merits widely known in America. 




















Antuon’s ‘Latin Prosopy anp Metre.’ —Professor ANTHON, as we gather from the preface of 
the present work, prepared several years ago a Treatise on Latin Prosody and Metre, which met with 
no unfavorable reception, and proved a useful guide tothe young prosodian. This volume having been 
for some time completely out of print, the author has been induced to write a new work on the sub- 
ject: one that may not only be more worthy of his increased experience as an instructer, but may fur- 
nish also more detailed information on various points that were necessarily omitted in the previous 
treatise. The young scholar will find in it every thing that may be needed by him, not only at the 
commencement but also throughout the several stages of his academie career. The Brothers Harper 
are the publishers. 





Porms By ‘Fxaccvus.’?— We are right well pleased to find on our table, in one of the neatest and 
moat tasteful volumes of the season, a collection of the several poetical series which have appeared 
from time to time in the Knickersocker, under the general title of ‘ Passaic: a Group of Poems 
touching that River ;’ together with other ‘ Musings,’ which became widely and most favorably known 
to the public through the ‘ New-York American.’ Wholly aside from the partiality which we feel for 
an old and popular correspondent, we have an affection for much of the ‘ heart-poésie’ of ‘ Fiaccvs ;’ 
and sure we are that our readers share our impressions in this regard. We commend the volume con- 
fidently t» the warm hearts and good tastes of the public. 













Bexzoni’s Travers 1n Ecyrt.— We have been entertained and instructed by a little volume 
recently from the press of Mr. C. S. Francis, Broadway, and one of the books in his ‘ Library of 
Instructive Amusement.’ It is a new edition, revised and enlarged, of ‘The Fruits of Enterprise 
exhibited in the Adventures of BeLzonr in Egypt and Nubia; with an account of his discoveries in 
the Pyramids, among the ruins of cities, and in the ancient tombs.’ The volume is presented upon a 
large, clear type, and is illustrated with very numerous pictures, in the old-fashioned clearly-traced 
style of engraving. 

















Joan or Arc.— We have from the press of the Messrs. AppLeToN a very handsome medium-sized 
volume, embellished with twenty-four plates, containing the interesting story of the ‘brave Joan of 
Arc, with ahistory of the causes which reduced France to its dreadful condition at the period when 
Joan appeared at Chinon to rouse up the indolent and despairing French monarch, and impart fresh 
energy to his soldiers and subjects. The work is pleasingly written, well executed upon a large type, , 
and its embellishments are in the first class of wood-engravings. 


